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Straight Plays 


ARTS (Tem. 3334). Members only. 
Evs. 7.30 (Ex. Mon.), Sat. & Sun. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE BALCONY 





COMEDY (Whi 2578). Members only 
Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sun. 8.0 
Sat. 5.40 & 8.40, Mat. Wed. 2.30 
TEA AND SYMPATHY 
Elizabeth Sellars 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
THE CHALK GARDEN 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Edith Evans, Felix Aylmer 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 & 8.30 
SUMMER OF THE SEVENTEENTH DOLL 


+OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 
TITUS ANDRONICUS and 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 
(17 performances only) 
Commencing 29th May 
RICHARD Ill 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8511) 
Evs. 7.30, Mat. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
CAMINO REAL 
Diana Wynyard, Denholm Elliott, Harry Andrews, 
Freda Jackson, Elizabeth Seal 
PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30 
THE GLASS CAGE 
Crest Theatre, Toronto, Production 
PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
A HATFUL OF RAIN 
Sally Ann Howes, Sam Wanamaker, 
Bonar Colleano, George Coulouris 


+ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
THE ENTERTAINER 
(Closing 11th May) 
Commencing 14th May 


HE C RS 
THE APOLLO OF BELLAC 
+ST. JAMES’S (Whi. 3903) 
Commencing 8th May 
RESTLESS HEART 
Mai Zetterling 





Comedies 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 6.20 & 8.45 
THE LOVEBIRDS 
Ronald Shiner and Dora Bryan 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
JANUS 
Googie Withers and John McCallum 
CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 


THE IRON DUCHESS 
Athene Seyler, Ronald Squire 


CHELSEA PALACE (Fla, 9618) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. & Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE COUNTRY WIFE 
Joan Plowright, Terence Morgan, Esmond Knight 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
Note: Shows marked + will have their first 
performances during May. 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS 
Hugh Griffith, Beatrix Lehmann, Walter Hudd 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
THE BRIDE AND THE sACHELOR 
Cicely Courtneidge, Robertson Hare, Naunton Wayne 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NUDE WITH VIOLIN 
John Gielgud, Kathleen Harrison, Joyce Carey 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
Barry Nelson, Leslie Dwyer, Timothy Bateson 


ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.0 
PLAINTIFF IN A PRETTY HAT 
Hugh Williams, Andrée Melly 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE! 
Peggy Mount 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
DRY ROT 
Brian Rix, Basil Lord, Leo Franklyn 


Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem, 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 
Patric Doonan 








DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
Flora Robson, Andrew Cruickshank, 
Alan MacNaughtan 


SAVOY (Tem. £888) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
SUBWAY IN THE SKY 
Margaret Lockwood. Zachary Scott 








COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Mon. to Thurs. 7.30, Fri. & Sat. 5.45 & 8.45 
DAMN YANKEES 
Belita, Bill Kerr, Betty Paul, Donald Stewart 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
FANNY 


Robert Morley. Janet Pavek, Kevin Scott, Ian Wallace 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
GRAB ME A GONDOLA 
Joan Heal, Denis Quilley 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
HARMONY CLOSE 
Zack Matalon, Louie Ramsay, Bernard Cribbins 





SAVILLE (Tem. 4611) 
Evs. 8.0, Weds. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
ZULEIKA 


Mildred Mayne, David Morton, Peter Woodthorpe 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 
WYNDHAMS (Tem, 3028) 
Evs 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anthony Hayes and Patricia Webb 





Revues and Variety 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. and Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
FOR AMUSEMENT ONLY 


FORTUNE (Tem, 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat 5.30 and 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed., Sat. 5.45 and 8.40 
LA PLUME DE MA TANTE 
Robert Dhéry 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
THE DAVE KING SHOW 
Dave King and Shani Wallis 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
COMEDY IN MUSIC 
Victor Borge 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.50 
PLAISIRS DE PARIS 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
THESE FOOLISH KINGS 
The Crazy Gang and Eddie Gray 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 


Evs. 7.30 
OPERA AND BALLET 
SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.0 
OPERA 








“Mr Rhythm” FRANKIE LAINE 


6.15 Twice Nightly 8.45 
DAVE KING 
in “THE DAVE KING SHOW” 
with SHANI WALLIS 
and great supporting cast 


6.15 Twice Nightly 8.50 
A New Fabulous FOLLIES 
“PLAISIRS de PARIS’’ 
Sensational Spectacle! 
Five of the World’s Most Exciting Girls 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 & 8.45 Mats. Sats. 2.40 


Until May 11th The Fabulous PLATTERS 
May 13th For 2 weeks 


May 27th 2 weeks HOWARD KEEL 
HIPPODROME (GER. 3272) 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 











REHEARSE 


42 box offices 
under one roof... 


If you’re not addicted to theatre 
hunting, and the pavement gets harder 
the farther you walk, you’ll see the 
point of booking seats at Keith Prowse. 
Just imagine dialing 42 Theatres and 
most sporting events with one number 
—you can you know, by dialing 

HYD 6000—because if your first choice 
is sold out you merely state your, next 
and so on until your seats are booked. 
Keith Prowse have direct lines to all 
theatres, so it only takes a minute or so. 
It’s all so quick and convenient that 

if your time is worth anything (not 
forgetting telephone calls) you’ll not 

be out of pocket. Why not open 

an account with us too? 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 


Keith BED 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & AGENTS 














WELCOMBE 
HOTEL 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 








of 
A country-house hotel two miles 
from Stratford-upon-Avon on the 
A.46 road to Warwick. An ideal 
centre during the Shakespeare Season, 
for visiting Warwick Castle, 
Kenilworth, Tewkesbury, the Vale of 
Evesham and touring the Cotswold 
countryside. Private bathrooms and 
suites. Dinner dances every Saturday. 
Diner a la Fourchette and 
Theatre Supper served during the 
Shakespeare Season. 
Guests met by car at 
Stratford-upon-Avon station 
on request. 


The Resident Manager will be happy 
to give full details. 


Please quote reference W.H.6 when writing. 


Tel: Stratford-upon-Avon 3611 
A BRITISH TRANSPORT HOTEL 








DOROTHY AND JOSEPH 
SAMACHSON 


THE 
DRAMATIC 
STORY OF THE 
THEATRE 


In a brief but comprehensive his- 
tory of the theatre throughout the 
world, two theatre enthusiasts tell 
the story of the theatre from 
Aeschylus to Brecht. The authors 
discuss settings, actors, audiences, 
plays and playwrights in many 
parts of the world including Lon- 
don, New York, Dublin, Paris and 


Moscow. 


With 50 illustrations 18s net 


PLEASE WRITE FOR OUR LIST 


ABELARD-SCHUMAN LTD 
38 Russel Square, London WC1 
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Portrait 
of the 
Month 


PEGGY ASHCROFT 


as Rosalind in ** As You Like It,’ the play which opened the 1957 Stratford- 
upon-Avon Season on 2nd April. Dame Peggy is also to appear as Imogen 
in ** Cymbeline * which will have 


its first performance on 2nd July. The 
second production, ** King John,"’ opened on 16th April and “ Julius Caesar ”’ 
follows on 28th May. Following ‘* Cymbeline ” in July the final play of the 
Season will be ** The Tempest *’ (13th August) with John Gielgud as Prospero. 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 








WHO’s WHO 
IN THE 
THEATRE 


Compiled and edited by John Parker. 


Here is a new and revised 12th 
Edition of this standard work. 
Completely up to date, it is packed 
full of information and interest and is 
an essential book for anyone 
concerned with the theatre. 


£5 5s net 


the best and most useful 
directory of the stage ever 
compiled.’’- Daily Mail (from a 


review of a former edition). 


PITMAN 


Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE (APRIL 20—OCT 5) 


SEVENTH ANNUAL PLAY FESTIVAL 
Stage Premiere of THE MAYERLING AFFAIR 
(R. F. Delderfield) 

THE LAST TRUMP WHERE STARS WALK 
James Bridie) (Micheal MacLiammoir) 

MR. KETTLE AND 
ROOKERY NOOK MRS. MOON 
(Ben Travers) (J. B. Priestley) 
50th Anniversary Production of 
THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
(John M. Synge) 
Plays directed by JORDAN LAWRENCE 
Settings by Gillian Armitage 
Concerts Art Exhibitions Restaurant 
Send 6d. in stamps for complete brochure 


Scotiand’s Theatre in the Hills 
(SRE oR alae trea ee SNRMRINNE 





Vale of 
Laughter 


the Autobiography of 


Ben 
Travers 


‘Bubbling with a sense of fun and full of a 
youthful flair. Sparkles with stories and 
good lines’ - HOWARD CULPIN in REYNOLDS 
NEWS 

‘This enchanting book. This endearing and 
enjoyable book’ - CYRIL RAY in the TATLER 
‘Travers is a grand companion, Drama 
critics ought to club together to present a 
a really shattering 
rib-breaker. All 
of it is worth attention’ - THE SKETCH 


ILLUSTRATED 18s 


copy to any novice with 


idea for a riotous roaring 


wees GEOFFREY BLES o—_: 





BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Principal: DUNCAN ROSS 


Auditions for full time Acting 
and Technical Courses com- 
mencing Autumn 1957 are 
now being arranged. 
For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Secretary 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
BRISTOL 8 














—— | MORRIS ANGEL and SON LTD 
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Only 


address 


117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5678-5 lines 


Telegrams: 


THEATRIDIO WESTCENT LONDON 








Over the Footlights 


T so happens that we have been able this month to include illustrations from three new 

productions which have caused a great stir in London during the past month. They are, 
of course, Samuel Beckett’s Fin de Partie, Tennessee Williams’s Camino Real and John 
Osborne’s new play The Entertainer, in which Sir Laurence Olivier has surprised everyone 
with his cruelly realistic portrayal of a cheap-minded music hall comedian. These three 
plays have made the month unusually stimulating and have called forth a variety of 
deeply-felt opinions among the critics. 

The other stimulating news of the month, most thankfully 
received, was the abolition of the Entertainment Tax in this 
year’s Budget. This should bring fresh hope to the numerous 
managements, big and small, in their constant battle against 
rising costs, and will, we hope, help to stem the casualties 
among theatres up and down the country. 

This year the weeks before and after Easter have been 
unusually busy in the West End and new shows produced too 
late for review this month include a number of important 
productions. Harmony Close, a new British musical, opened 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith, on 17th April with Zack Matalon, 
Jo Ann Bayless, Rose Hill, Louie Ramsay, Colin Croft and 
Bernard Cribbins in the cast of twenty, and on the 20th The 
Lovebirds, by the late Basil Thomas, with Dora Bryan and 
Ronald Shiner, had its first per- 
formance at the Adelphi. On the 
same night Plaisirs de Paris, a new 
revue, with Dickie Henderson, 
opened at the Prince of Wales. 

Jean Genet’s controversial play, The Balcony, was presented 
at the Arts Theatre on the 22nd (not without considerable 
publicity owing to a difference of opinion between author and 
producer). On the 23rd, Shakespeare’s birthday, the Old Vic 
presented Titus Andronicus and The Comedy of Errors in a 
double bill, and on the 24th, Googie Withers and John 
McCallum returned to London in Janus, at the Aldwych. 
Following the big success of their opening production, A View 
from the Bridge, the New Watergate Club presented Tea and 
Sympathy at the Comedy on the 25th, and, as mentioned else- 
where, for the first time a Canadian company is appearing in 

London in a new play by J. B. 
Priestley (The Glass Cage at the 
Piccadilly), while on the 30th an 
Australian Company made their 
first London appearance at the New Theatre in the by-now- 
famous Australian play Summer of the Seventeenth Doll. 

May is likely to be much quieter. The English Stage Com- 
pany announce that on 14th May they will present a French 
double bill consisting of Giraudoux’s comedy, The Apollo of 
Bellac, translated by Ronald Duncan, with Richard Pasco and 
Heather Sears in the lead, and Donald Watson’s translation of 
Ionesco’s The Chairs, in which George Devine will play the old 
man. On the 27th John Osborne’s Look Back in Anger will 
come into the repertory to share alternate weeks with the two 


Mildred Mayne, 

title réle in the new musical 

*Zuleika’’ which opened at the 
Saville on 11th April. 


who plays the 


Bernard Cribbins (seen here as 
Dromio in Julian Slade’s musical 


version of ‘“* The Comedy of 

Errors "’), who has a leading réle 

in ‘*“* Harmony Close”’’ at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith. 


French plays. 


Sonia Graham, who had a great 
personal success in ‘“‘Meet me by 
Moonlight,”” a new musical pre- 
sented by the Salisbury Arts 
Theatre. The play has been 
acquired by George Black and is 
due in the West End early in 
June. 


It is announced that Fay Compton rejoins the 
Old Vic Company to play Queen Margaret in Douglas Seale’s 
production of Richard III, on 29th May. Jack Hylton has 
acquired the British and American rights of the Swiss musical 
comedy Oh! My Papa (reviewed in this issue) and hopes to 
present it in the West End early in June. F.S. 


5 





New Shows Reviewed 


THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD E 


**The School for Wives” 


ager gift for extracting comedy 
from the pathos of his own predica- 
ment was well served in Mr. John Bury’s 
production of Mr. Miles Malleson’s admir- 
able adaptation. Moliére was equipped by 
experience to treat of the moral dilemma 
of the elderly husband. We cannot tire in 
paying tribute to the courage and artistic 
objectivity with which he set up such a 
figure as merely comic. The rich, sagacious, 
ageing Arnolphe has had cloistrally reared 
from babyhood Agnes, intending to marry 
her and possess a wife who will know 
nothing but what he wishes her to know. 
Like Wycherley’s “ Country Wife,” she falls 
in love with the first young spark who 
notices her. 

Mr. Peter Smallwood, who played 
Arnolphe, the dupe of his own optimism 
and the victim of subsequent jealousy, acted 
the part with grim humour and imaginative 
verve. There was a beautifully controlled 
performance by Miss Eileen Kennally as 
the innocent Agnes. In repose, she had the 





“The School for Wives’’—Theatre Royal, 
Stratford East, 20th March. 
“Tom’’—New Lindsey, 20th March 
Polish State Jewish Theatre—Wéinter Car 
den, 25th .March, 
(See pages 44-45) 
**Malatesta’’—Lyric, 
March 
(See also pages 42-43) 
“Damn Yankees’’—Coliseum, 28th March. 
“Unaida”—Players’, Ist April. 
“Fin de Partie’’—Royal Court, 
(See also pages 38-39) 
“Camino Real’’—Phoenix, 8th April. 
(See also pages 13-17) 
Victor Borge—Palace, 9th April. 
“The Man With a Guitar’’——New Lindsey, 
9th April 
“The Entertainer’’—Royal Court, 10th April 
(See also pages 31-35) 
“Zuleika’—Saville, 11}1th April. 


Hammersmith, 26th 


2nd April 











dainty calm of a china figure and her 
demureness was delightfully varied by 
moments of wide-eyed excitement. Mr. 
Dudley Foster and Miss Avis Bunnage were 
excellent as the rustic servants. Of Horace, 
the popinjay lover, Mr. Brian Murphy gave 
a lively account, itself not devoid of rusticity. 
Mr. Barry Clayton supplied needed polish 
in the part of Chrysalde. There was a 
simple, gay and tasteful setting by Mr. Bill 
Davidson. H.G.M. 


NEW LINDSEY 


**Tom’”’ 


AVID Bird’s mysterious and seemingly 
interminable rag, though often not a 
little dire, aroused a suspicion that it was 


meant to have some meaning. Surely 
dialogue so silly-seeming must be meant for 
silly-sooth. But the meshes of symbolism 
were tough. It was not easy to accept the 
pretence that linked Tom, the piper’s son, 
with Actaeon and Peeping Tom, and that 
identified Artemis with Godiva, but, as 
dialogue and action smacked of Godot and 
the Goons, we humbly bided the author’s 
time. Clearly he was attacking the old 
puritan school that holds with the suppres- 


Victor Borge 


who has scored a great personal triumph on the occasion 
of his first stage appearance in this country at the 
Palace, where his six weeks’ season opened on 9th 
April. Borge’s unpredictable and satirical humour is 
something that has defied description on two conti- 
nents, and his brilliant one-man show, ‘*‘ Comedy in 
Music,” has already broken every box office record 
in the States. It was in July last year that he scored 
an enormous success on B.B.C. Television, and it is 
certain that this unique show has no counterpart in the 
history of the entertainment world, 





“ The 
Glass 


Cage ” 


Barbara Chilcott and her 
brothers, Murray and 
Donald Davis, head the 
first company of Canadian 
actors to appear on the 
London stage. Presented 
by H. M. Tennent Ltd., 
they are appearing in the 
Crest Theatre, Toronto, 
production of ** The 
Glass Cage,” which 
opened at the Piccadilly 
Theatre on 26th April. 
J. B. Priestley wrote this, 
his latest play, especially 
for the Davises after 
meeting them in Toronto 
last spring. 


sion of sex. The fascination of the nude 
actuated in contrary directions both Tom 
and Mrs. Grundy, but the latter’s influence 
was nullified when Tom’s defiance brought 
about the abolition of the Deity of Don’t. 
Hugh Dickson strove gallantly with the 
central part of Tom and, despite some 
embarrassing moments, one’s sympathies 
were with the company. H.G.M. 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 


**Malatesta”’ 


T is sad to relate that the public failed to 

support Donald Wolfit in his courageous 
season of plays by Henry de Montherlant 
at Hammersmith. Perhaps it would have 
been wiser to have started with the more 
colourful Malatesta and so coaxed theatre- 
goers to come again and try the difficult (to 
us at least) asceticism of The Master of 
Santiago. 

Donald Wolfit was in fine form as the 
lecherous and rascally Sigismondo Mala- 
testa, Lord of Rimini, who, about to be 
deprived of that fair city, travels to Rome 
determined to kill the Pope only to be out- 
witted by him. The great battle of wits, 
which shows the author at his brilliant best, 
was superbly rendered by Wolfit and Ernest 
Milton, who as the weary and disdainful 
Pope Paul gave a truly magnificent perfor- 
mance. 

Rosalind Iden made a touchingly anxious 
Isotta, wife of Malatesta, but Norman Clar- 
idge was badly miscast as Porcellio Pandone, 


the scholar who finally poisons his master 
Sigismondo. 

The play was produced by Donald Wolfit 
and Andrew Leigh and Disley Jones design- 
ed the colourful costumes and the ingenious 
all-purpose set. L.M. 


COLISEUM 
**Damn Yankees” 


INCE the title may be thought almost 

too arresting to appear in connection 
with a theatre wholly given up to American 
shows, it should be explained first, perhaps, 
that, in this new musical, the term 
“ Yankees” means a certain baseball-team 
and no more, and that only the supporters 
of rival teams are imagined as using the 
“damn” in reference to them. The “ book,” 
by George Abbott and Douglass Wallop, is 
based on the latter’s novel entitled ‘“ The 
Year the Yankees Lost the Pennant” and 
it appears that they lost it by infernal 
interference. A worried sympathiser with 
a team that consistently loses thoughtlessly 
says he would sell his soul to improve their 
chances. His rhetorical flourish is taken 
literally by one of Lucifer’s scouts, looking 
like a shop-steward in a new suit, and calling 
himself Applegate. The fan’s age and 
weight and girth are suitably reduced and, 
as Joe Hardy, he is soon famous as a base- 
ball wonder. At the end of the season his 
team is top of the league and he manages 
to regain his identity by means of an 





“escape clause,” leaving Applegate nothing 
to show for his trouble. 

As the devil, Mr. Bill Kerr had elan of a 
go-getting order and he sang an indifferent 
song in a manner that gave it every 
advantage. Mr. Ivor Emmanuel was spry 
and lusty and altogether agreeable in the 
part of Joe. As his grass-widow during 
this momentous season, Miss Betty Paul was 
rather endearing. Joe never forgot his wife 
and home and Applegate had to call in a 
female devil, Lola, to attend to this. Lola 
was a really nice young woman with nothing 
exotic, or very little, about her. For Belita, 
taken off ice, could not be expected to be 
hot. Actually, she was melting, and much 
better at sentiment than seduction. For one 
thing, the men’s changing-room was not the 
most promising place for her strip-teasing. 
The night-club had the dim and dismal effect 
of forced gaiety that we have read some- 
where that night-clubs have. 

Music and lyrics are by Richard Adler 
and the late Jerry Ross. The music blared 
and throbbed. The best songs and the most 
enjoyed were sung by the baseball players. 
among whom was Mr. Robin Hunter. 
The great success of “ Heart” owed not a 


“Summer 


of the 


Seventeenth 


Doll” 


June Jago as she appears in the 
leading réle in Ray Lawler’s 
Australian play which opened 
at the New Theatre on 30th 
April, too late for review in 
this issue. Presented by Laur- 
ence Olivier in association with 
the Australian Elizabethan 
Theatre Trust, the play met with 
tremendous success on the occa- 
sion of its provincial opening 
at Nottingham on 8th April. 


little to his high notes. It was an admirable 
male chorus. The baseball players danced 
and frisked and sang to general admiration. 
The whole company worked hard. H.G.M. 


PLAYERS 
**Unaida”™ 

HE circumstances in which “Aida” was 

composed and first produced, the scene 
of the opera and the name of the central 
character must have presented a compelling 
attraction for the political sense and satiri- 
cal gifts of Sagittarius and Mr. Michael 
Barsley. The result is diverting to a point 
where, partly by reason of our ignorance of 
the inside story of the recent Suez incursion 
and partly because of inability to catch all 
the words issuing from the stage, the analogy 
becomes a little nebulous. The music of 
Verdi was a powerful support, adapted by 
Mr. Marr Mackie, whose own catchy 
original contributions were enjoyable and 
made a comic contrast. 

The distress and humiliation of the hero- 
ine Unaida and the devotion of Nasses to 
the cult of Crisis were clearly displayed. 
Mr. Anthony Newlands was effective and 
very amusing as Nasses. H.G.M. 





ROYAL COURT 


**Kin de Partie”’ 


GAIN the critics were divided about 

Samuel Beckett’s work, and it is indeed 
difficult to sit upon the fence in relation to 
this particular play which conveyed all the 
frustration but none of the humanity that, 
intentionally or unintentionally, broke 
through in the London production of 
Waiting for Gedot. 

Again four characters only are used to 
symbolise the author’s views of the universe 
and of the ineffectualness of man. Again 
one of them is blind and wields the power of 
a tyrant over his slave in a strange relation- 
ship, half hate, half love. Instead of the 
two tramps in Waiting for Godot, who were 
compounded of essentially human weak- 
nesses, two dehumanised bodies occupy dust- 
bins to provide a corpse-like chorus. For 
the rest there was the same fascinating give 
and take in the dialogue, the same macabre 
atmosphere created. The rhythm of it held 
one fascinated, even if repelled. One’s 
admiration was also unbounded for the four 
clever players, particularly Roger Blin and 
Jean Martin as master and slave. 

One could, of course, argue for hours as 
to the meaning of all this symbolism and 
this desire to present man as the most 
ignoble of creatures. 

On the other hand, a week or so after 


seeing the play, a suspicion lurks in the 
mind that perhaps, after all, no meaning is 


intended! F.S. 


PHOENIX 
**Camino Real’’ 
NLIKE Tennessee Williams's _ better- 
known down-to-earth plays, Camino Real 
is largely a producer’s piece. Presentation 
is everything when dealing with abstract 
ideas such as abound in Mr. Williams’s very 
modern type morality play. 

Our pictures elsewhere in this issue will, 
we hope, convey something of the colourful- 
ness of Peter Hall’s version, which certainly 
ought to be seen for its own sake. For the 
rest the play, with its strange symbolic use 
of time and place, and its overall obscurity, 
is not likely to have popular appeal. But 
those who seek the unusual should not miss 
this atmospheric and well-acted fantasy. 

The décor for Camino Real is by Audrey 
Cruddas, and as mentioned elsewhere, this 
is the inaugural production of the newly- 
formed International Playwrights’ Theatre. 

F.S. 


NEW LINDSEY 


“Man with a Guitar” 

ILBERT Horobin’s new play opened 

on 9th April to run for a fortnight. The 
guitarist of the title is a boozy poet of 
strained metaphors whose Welsh intonation 
arouses a very faint echo of the late Dylan 
Thomas, which echo must have been inten- 
tional. He acts as chorus to a sad story 
of the disintegration of another poet, who 
presents a singular case of father-hatred. 
Of the three women in the play, this man 
marries one, has an affair with another and 
kills the third. He may be called the pro- 
tagonist. 

The unusual treatment of time in the 
first act seemed to require something in the 
nature of repetition later in the play for 
balance, whilst the act of violence at the 
end would have had more dramatic weight 
had it been foreshadowed. The lady was 
struck once with a metal ornament as she 
reclined Recamier-like on a sofa. It was 
a little casual. The course of events seemed 
arbitrarily directed. The author too ob- 
viously required his audience to join him 
in an intellectual exercise. These characters 
were not flesh and blood but literary con- 
ceptions. The dialogue was carefully picked, 
intentionally clever and required all the 
players’ skill to make it appear natural even 
from the lips of this arty little coterie. 

The piece was quite well played under 
Mr. Jack McNaughton’s direction. Mr. 
Tristram Cary composed the guitar music, 
Mr. Maurice Eastwell recorded it and Mr. 
Alun Owen held the guitar. Mr. Michael 
Brill dealt forthrightly with the poet who 
went to pot and Miss Patricia Salonika had 
a certain relaxed charm as the wife, suc- 
ceeding in giving an impression of reality 
in spite of everything, but the reality of good 
behaviour, not of feeling. H.G.M. 


ROYAL COURT 
‘*‘The Entertainer’ 


OHN Osborne is the most talked-of new 
J English playwright of our time and his 
first play, Look Back in Anger, still on tour, 
and scheduled to be revived again at the 
Royal Court during May, has aroused un- 
precedented interest. In many ways The 
Entertainer is not such a good play: and 
the attempt to introduce unorthodox touches 
in the presentation tends to confuse the issue. 
It can also be said that perhaps only one 
character really comes to life. This is not 


. 
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HE lofty column in the Place Vendéme 

has inspired many a Paris artist. It also 
inspired Keith Michell and his vivid im- 
pression of that familiar Paris landmark now 
adorns the wall of his dressing room at the 
Old Vic. It serves to remind visitors that 
this young Australian actor is a comparative 
newcomer to the stage and _ originally 
intended to pursue a career in the arts. 

He was already twenty-one when he saw 
Laurence QOlivier’s stupendous performance 
as Shakespeare’s Richard III in Adelaide 
when the Old Vic Company visited Australia 
in 1948. As the young man walked home 
after the curtain had fallen, he decided to 
give up his job as an art teacher and become 
an actor. He was not a complete stranger 
to the stage, even then. He had done some 
sets for an excellent group of amateur actors 
in Adelaide known as the Playbox and he 
had painted a portrait of one of their leading 
players, Robert Matthews. They asked if 
he would like to join them and at the age 
of nineteen he made a promising début as 
Roger in Lover's Leap. Radio work followed 
and by the time Olivier arrived in Australia 
Mr. Michell had made a deep impression on 
the air as Orestes in The Flies. 

During the Old Vic tour, auditions were 
held for a promising Australian actor to be 
given tuition at the Old Vic School which 
was then flourishing in London. Mr. Michell 


Keith 
Michell 


and the 


Australian 


Theatre 
by Eric Johns 


Keith Michell, seen on the left as 

Antony in the current production 

of “Antony and Cleopatra’’ at the 

Old Vic, is a young Australian 

actor who has made rapid progress 

since he came to England a few 
years ago. 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


gained admission and came here in 1949 to 
make a name in the theatre. His family 
paid the fare and he happily resigned him- 
self to the prospect of living on his savings, 
at the rate of £3 a week, until he could 
hope to get work as an actor. He painted an 
occasional portrait when funds’ were 
particularly low. 

Once he had graduated at the Old Vic 
School he was sent out on the road with the 
Young Vic Company, playing Bassanio in 
The Merchant of Venice and Merrythought 
in The Knight of the Burning Pestle. Wendy 
Toye saw him and engaged him to play 
Charles II in the Vivian Ellis musical version 
of And So to Bed, which was seen at the 
New and later at the Strand in 1951, with 
Leslie Henson as Mr. Pepys. 


HIS young Australian actor had acquired 

a sense of style by this time and so 
impressed the directors of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon 
that they invited him to play Orlando and 
Hotspur in a company being sent to 
Australia. Thus four years after leaving his 
native country, he was back again, playing 
Shakespeare with one of the finest com- 
panies ever sent from this country, under 
the leadership of Anthony Quayle. On his 
return to this country he played at Stratford 
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with the Oliviers, appearing as Orsino and 
Macduff with considerable distinction. 

So he paved his way to the Old Vic where 
his impressive performance as the ageing 
Antony in Robert Helpmann’s sweeping pro- 
duction of Antony and Cleopatra during 
the current season in the Waterloo Road 
brings him to the apex of his artistic 
achievement. He is equally proud of the 
superb comedy performance put up by his 
dog Duff, who stole all the notices in The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona earlier in the 
season, 


WHEN the time is ripe, Mr. Michell 

wants to return to his native Australia 
and lend a helping hand in establishing their 
theatre. Until recently Australia had to be 
content with visits from famous British and 
Broadway stars, but now the Elizabethan 
Theatre Trust has been founded and the 
Australian playwright, Ray Lawler, has had 
a sensational success in his own country 
with a real Australian play, Summer of the 
Seventeenth Doll, which tells of two Queens- 
land cane-cutters who return, year after 
year, to spend their off-season months with 
two Melbourne barmaids. 

Australia has produced many fine actors, 
singers and dancers, who have had to leave 
their homeland before being able to make 
any headway in their careers. They had to 
rely upon Britain and America for material, 
but this play by Mr. Lawler is a milestone, 
proving that Australia is capable of pro- 
ducing her own writers. Other dramatists 
may follow in his wake. 

Mr. Michell wants to appear in an 
Australian play in London, with a cast 
drawn from the many excellent Australian 
artists who have made their home in this 
country. He feels that a typically Australian 
play would lose something if not played by 
native artists, which is why actors have come 
from Australia to play in Summer of the 
Seventeenth Doll here. In Mr. Michell’s 
opinion, there is much for his countrymen 
to write about. The continent has a quality 
of space and leisure and men have a 
refreshingly youthful outlook and attitude 
of mind. They hardly know the meaning 
of introversion bred by the cold climate and 
overcast skies of Northern Europe. 


PATRICK WHITE, the Australian novelist 

who wrote The Tree of Man, came to 
this country to go to Oxford and he was 
sufficiently attracted to the theatre in his 
younger days to try his hand at writing 
plays. He has since become a farmer out- 
side Sydney, where Mr. Michell has been 
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writing to him in the hope of persuading 
him to turn dramatist again and write some- 
thing worthwhile for the Australian theatre. 

Australian dramatists have been slow to 
make their mark because the population of 
the entire continent is less than that of 
Greater London and it is naturally very 
much more dispersed. There have been no 
great plays because there has been no 
established company for which a dramatist 
could write. Now the Elizabethan Theatre 
in Sydney provides actors with a permanent 
home and it means that Australia is some- 
thing more than a touring circuit for foreign 
stars. It is bound to give actors a newly 
found confidence in the future and it should 
inspire dramatists to write Australian plays 
for Australian players. Apart from being 


invited to act in some of these future pro- 
ductions, Mr. Michell hopes to be invited 
to design settings and costumes. 


* 


New Shows Reviewed (Con:.) 


to say, however, that there is not the same 
vigorous dialogue and burning feeling which 
called the cult of the Angry Young Man 
into being, and the poor characterisation is 
largely nullified by the magnificent acting. 

This time Osborne, the iconoclast, has as 
his chief exponent of hopelessness a middle- 
aged vaudeville artist. Laurence Olivier’s 
performance in this réle is a tour de force, 
not to be believed unless seen. Our pictures 
later in this issue tell the story of the play, 
but one must also mention particularly 
Brenda de Banzie’s performance as Phoebe, 
the pathetic wife of Archie, the aforesaid 
music hall comedian. If anything was really 
moving in the piece it was due to Miss de 
Banzie’s heart-rending portrayal of this ill- 
used woman. 

George Relph, Dorothy Tutin and Richard 
Pasco as Archie’s father and two children, 
fill in the background. But these are charac- 
ters that have no identity, and it seemed a 
pity to waste the talents of Mr. Relph and 
Miss Tutin on such réles. F.S. 


SAVILLE 


**Zuleika” 


OF pesiegy read of the trials and tribula- 
tions of Zuleika during its provincial 
tour one wondered if it would share the fate 
of another much publicised musical which 
closed in the West End after only a few 
performances. It is heartening, therefore, to 
report that this setting of the famous story 
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New Shows Reviewed 


by Max Beerbohm is the most delightful 
British musical since The Boy Friend, and 
should fill the Saville for many months. 
Peter Tranchell has written some charming 
and very singable music and James Ferman 
the witty book and lyrics. The settings by 
Osbert Lancaster are a trifle disappointing 
but his attractive costumes fully compensate. 
David Morton is superbly haughty as the 
Duke of Dorset and cuts a fine figure in his 
Garter Robes. Peter Woodthorpe is deli- 
ciously funny as Noaks who is “too young 
to die.” Mildred Mayne in the title rdéle, 
while competent, lacks the quality to have 
made the men of Judas plunge into the Isis. 
Some devotees may quarrel with the ending 
and one criticism is that the show lacks the 
satirical and biting wit of the novel. 
The production is by Peter Powell and 
Eleanor Fazan. L.M. 


(Contd.) 


SADLER’S WELLS 


**Benvenuto Cellini 

O open their season, the Carl Rosa Opera 

Company chose to honour the original 
genius of Hector Berlioz and to perform 
for London the service they have so long 
performed for the provinces, that of pre- 
senting a work that would, in all proba- 
bility, not otherwise be seen at all. Ben- 
venuto Cellini, first produced in Paris in 
1838, has not been performed in London for 
nearly 100 years, 

The action is occupied with a brief episode 
in the long and adventurous life of Cellini 
as related by himself. It is a simple love 
affair but it takes in a Roman Carnival and 
Cellini’s foundry in the Colosseum. The 
demands on the designer and scene-tuilder 
were creditably met and the company per- 
formed with vigour and zest. The lovers’ 
parts were taken by Mr, Charles Craig and 
Miss Estelle Valery, who managed their 
scores with much ability. Cellini’s rival, 
Fieramosca, was well taken by Mr. John 
Faassen, whose dramatic appearance made 
one realise that nobody else was acting. In- 
deed, of production there was no evidence. 
Crowds assembled as crowds do, tut cer- 
tainly they made their voices heard. Mr. 
Arthur Hammond conducted. H.G.M. 


BRISTOL OLD VIC 
Oh! My Papa! 
HE absence, until recently, of an English 
version may have been one of the 
reasons why this Swiss musical comedy had 
never before been produced in this country. 
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It also needed an ambitious producer with 
the confidence to realise that it could be 
performed by a predominantly dramatic 
repertory company. Consequently, Mr. 
Warren Jenkins and the versatile members 
of the Bristol Old Vic provided an enthusias- 
tic first night audience with a refreshingly 
gay evening’s entertainment. Laurie Payne, 
Peter O’Toole, Rachel Roberts and Wendy 
Hutchinson took the main parts but the 
whole cast displayed an excellent example 
of reciprocal support. 

The story by Juerg Amstein and Erik 
Charell contains a credible plot. A formal 
party to celebrate the sixtieth birthday of 
the head of a bourgeois family is inter- 
rupted and also enlivened by the unexpected 
return of their béte noire: Uncle Alex—now 
a circus ringmaster—and Iduna his sophis- 
ticated equestrienne wife. The composure 
of the staid Oberholzer household is further 
threatened by the attraction of their impres- 
sionable daughter for the glamour of the 
circus and the infatuation of the three 
brothers for their captivating relation. 

This setting along with the antics of a 
temperamental family cook provided the 
comedy whilst the love of a local gardener 
for the daughter of a more affluent family 
although almost jeopardised by the lure of 
the sawdust, formed the expected romantic 
episodes. An ingeniously devised circus 


scene included some excellent burlesque and 
genuine clowning. 

The theme tune of this comedy has already 
been trumpeted to golden fame, but this is 


not a oOne-tune musical. Paul Burkhard’s 
music is consistently enchanting and the 
lyrics cleverly adapted by Elizabeth Montagu. 
It comes as no surprise that this show is 
to be produced in London this summer, but 
it is doubtful if the West End will see a 
tetter production than Bristol. The delight- 
ful settings were by Patrick Robertson and 
costumes by Rosemary Vercoe. he oS 


MARLOWE, CANTERBURY 
**Dance with vour Shadow’ 


te 26th March the Marlowe Players 
presented the world premiére of Dance 
With Your Shadow by Donald Jonson. 

The play, a light-hearted comedy set on 
the Riviera, did not live up to the expecta- 
tions of an excellent first act and fell away 
in the third into improbable fantasy. 
However, Donald Jonson has a nice wit, and 
a flair for easy flowing dialogue. 

In an excellent company Jean Holness, 
Garfield Morgan and John Ringham stood 
out. Clifford Williams produced. L.M. 

















A scene from Act I. 
Gautier (Diana Wynyard). 
Mares Hotel (Harold Kasket). 


Casanova (Harry Andrews) comforts the distressed Marguerite 
Also in the picture, Jefrt, is Gutman, proprietor of the Siete 


(Pictures by Tony Armstrong Jones) 


“Camino Real’’ 


at the Phoenix 


ENNESSEE Williams’s most unorthodox 

play was chosen to launch the new 
International Playwrights’ Theatre on 8th 
April. Artistic Director of the LP.T. is 
Peter Hall, and members of the board are, 
in addition to Mr. Hall, Toby Rowland, 
Lars Schmidt and Campbell Williams. In 
a programme note Peter Hall says that the 
International Playwrights’ Theatre’s policy 
is based on the conviction that “there is a 
wide audience for out-of-the-ordinary plays” 
and also “that plays that enlarge the 
frontier of the theatre have a great con- 
temporary importance.” The I.P.T.’s next 


production will be Anouilh’s “ Le Voyageur 
Sans Bagage,” translated by John Whiting, 
which will be presented in the early 
autumn. It is hoped new plays will follow 
at six monthly intervals. The aim also is 
to build up a nucleus of actors, and to run 
the plays in repertory. 

“ Camino Real” has been given a striking 
production by Peter Hall in colourful 
décor by Audrey Cruddas and the big com- 
pany, headed by Diana Wynyard, Harry 
Andrews, Denholm Elliott, Freda Jackson 
and Elizabeth Seal, acquit themselves 
magnificently. 





The setting of Camino Real (the title is a play on the literal translation of the words—Royal 
Road), is the Plaza of a tropical town, in the centre of which stands a fountain, now dry. 
Above left: the Survivor (Alan Edwards), who had tried to leave and cross the desert outside 
the wall, is driven back by thirst and shot when attempting to enter the hotel. La Madrecita 
(Eileen Way) bends over him and Esmeralda, the gypsy’s daughter (Elizabeth Seal) looks on 


Right: the Street Cleaners (Elroy Josephz and Alex Bregonzi) remove the dead body. 


Below: Kilroy (Denholm Elliott, second from left), ex-feather weight champion with 

heart “as big as the head of a baby,” is a new arrival on the scene. 

at the Ritz Hotel on Skid Row while others sleep on the street. Extreme left: A. Ratt, 
proprietor of the “ Ritz Men Only ” (Gordon Gostelow). 


a 
He tries to get a room 
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Kilroy, the ex-champ, falls on evil times when he is robbed and forced by Gutman and 

the guards to play the patsy for the amusement of the crowd. Esmeralda, eager to 

help a young man whom she finds very attractive, is forcibly restrained by Nursie (Ronald 
Barker) and carried struggling from the scene. 


Below left: The only way of getting away from the city, apart from the unknown desert 

route, is by the plane “ Fugitivo.” Marguerite, desperate to leave, is delayed by the 

immigration officer when she cannot produce money and papers and the plane departs without 

her. Below right: Casonova is crowned with horns as King of Cuckolds and carried around 
by the excited mob. 
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At the time of the new 
moon the fiesta is held 
and Esmeralda, having 
regained her virginity, 
seeks a new lover. She 
chooses Kilroy who has 
sold his golden boxing 
gloves for a _ disguise 
and is at this moment 
on his way out through 
the gate to take the un- 
known route across the 
desert. He is drawn 
back by the irresistible 
attraction of the girl 
and, below left, seeks 
his love (who is brought 
on veiled) in the 
Gypsy’s house. (In the 
picture, right, is Esmer- 
alda’s mother, the 
Gypsy, played by Freda 
Jackson). Below: Es- 
meralda has lost her 
innocence; the veil has 
been lifted. 

















Kilroy has known for 
some time that the Street 
Cleaners are coming for 
him and when the end 
comes and he is lying 
dead in the arms of La 
Madrecita, surgeons are 
seen around an operat- 
ing table where they are 
at the same time remov- 
ing Kilroy’s heart, which 
they discover is made 
of pure gold. 


During all these hap- 
penings Don Quixote 
has been lying asleep in 
the gateway leading to 
the desert. In the morn- 
ing he awakes and com- 
ing to the fountain with 
the simple desire to 
clean his teeth, to the 
amazement of everyone, 
the waters flow again 
and the people of the 
Camino Real find a love 
renewed. As Kilroy sets 
off with Quixote for the 
unknown path, hope 
lives again in the Plaza. 
Casanova and Mar- 
guerite find that their 
paths lie together and 
Gutman watches over 
all benevolently. 





Above: A view of the exterior of the famous 18th Cencry Drottningholm Theatre and, right, a scene from the 
performance of a rococo vaudeville, *‘Fiskarstugan”’ (‘‘The Fisher’s Cottage’’) by the Swedish 18th century poet and 
musician Cari Michael Bellman. 
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Theatres of To-day 


NE of the most popular diversions of 
court life in the 18th century was to 
attend the performances in the private 
theatre of the Palace. Here, in the richly 
ornate surroundings to which the bejewelled 
courtiers of the period were accustomed, 
were given operas, dramas and comedies by 
such masters as Mozart, Moliére and Racine. 
There are only two of these 18th century 
court theatres in the world today retaining 
their original settings and still used for 
theatrical performances. They are both in 
Sweden, the larger at Drottningholm Palace 
built on an island on _ beautiful Lake 
Maloran. This, the favourite summer 
residence of the King, dates from about 
1670. The theatre was built some years later 
and reached the height of its splendour in 
the reign of Gustav III. 

As a young man Gustav travelled exten- 
sively and was deeply impressed by French 
classical and period drama. It was no doubt 
due to the performances he witnessed at 
such theatres as that of the court at 
Versailles, that he was encouraged on his 
accession to turn his attention to theatrical 
art. 

At Drottningholm he dismissed the French 
company of players which had hitherto 
performed there, and replaced them by 
Swedish producers and actors. Realising the 
patriotic and cultural value of the theatre 
in the lives of his people, he wrote historical 
drama himself, such as Queen Christina and 


by D. M. Anderson 


the Swedish operatic success Gustav Vasa. 
He set a personal example by acting the 
leading parts in many plays and encouraged 
his entourage to join him, thus becoming the 
virtual founder of the Swedish National 
Theatre. 


AFTER the death of Gustav III the theatre 

at Drottningholm stood empty until 
the beginning of last century. It was then 
used as a storeroom or barn, regardless of 
its luxurious furnishings and _historical 
interest. Auditorium, stage, scenery, and 
dressing rooms were buried under piles of 
grain and hay until some years ago, when 
it was no longer required for storage 
purposes. When the erstwhile barn was 
finally cleared, it was found that nothing had 
been seriously harmed. In the dressing 
rooms were found glass-fronted wardrobes 
full of 18th century costumes in perfect 
condition and on the walls of the green room 
were framed engravings and prints, also 
undamaged. 

These valuable costumes and rare prints 
became the basis of a unique and historical 
collection. Other unharmed finds included 
coloured scenes from operas, plays and 
ballets. Besides those performed in the 
court theatre was a print of the original 
performance of The Beggar's Opera and an 
engraving of a scene from one of David 
Garrick’s productions. Several exquisite 
scale models of scenes from plays were 





discovered under the dust and a whole 
collection of painted marionettes in cos- 
tumes of the period. All these treasures 
are now displayed in the museum adjoining 
the theatre, formerly the auditorium ante- 
room where doubtless the ladies and gentle- 
men of the court met and talked during the 
entractes. 


[IKE that at Versailles, the court theatre 

at Drottningholm Palace has _ been 
restored most faithfully to its former style 
and beauty. On the walls of the marble 
entrance hall may still be seen the original 
playbills and announcements, lighted by 
candles in brass wall brackets. 

The auditorium is on one floor with rows 
of backless wooden benches stepped up in 
tiers to the crossover passage at the back 
and intersected by carpeted gangways. The 
names and titles of the courtiers are still 
incribed on the seats reserved for them. In 
front of the benches are three roomy gilt 
armchairs upholstered in red plush, for the 


columns, intricate mouldings, 
hangings and gilded fittings. Beautiful satin 
curtains framed in the heavily gilded 
proscenium arch complete the picture of 
this luxurious rococo court theatre. 


red plush 


HE stage is about sixty feet in depth and 

is fitted with the original scenery con- 
sisting of flat wooden wings, which run 
easily in deep grooves in the stage floor, 
adjustable borders and back cloths. Much 
of the stage furniture is painted most 
realistically on the scenery, whilst on the 
borders are beams and rafters, ornate ceilings 
and skyscapes. The stage machinery in- 
cludes a large wooden sound drum on 
wheels, operated by turning a handle, which 
gives a great variety of sounds from the 
merest whisper to deep thunder. Another 
interesting contrivance on wooden rollers 
causes painted waves to surge up and down, 
giving the effect of a storm at sea. 

In 1922 this theatre was re-opened for 


performances of 18th century works 
especially written for this type of stage. The 
productions bear a very close resemblance 
to those of Gustav III's time, using the same 
properties and lighting, whilst both actors 
and orchestra wear the identical costumes 
and make-up of the period. 


use of the Royal family. On each side of 
the proscenium are tiny private boxes to seat 
two people. Behind the velvet covered 
orchestra rail the musicians sit on gilt chairs 
at floor level. They play contemporary 
instruments in period costumes and 
powdered wigs. 

There are four great glass chandeliers 


hanging from the richly ornamented ceiling. 
They light up floral designs in pastel shades 
on cream panelled walls, delicately carved 


HE second and smaller court theatre is 
also on Lake Maloran, at Gripsholm 
Castle. This was at one time a feudal 


ight: A picture 
taken in the 
Drottningholm 
Theatre before 
he war showing 
the orchestra 
playing the 
overture before 
he curtain rises. 
This curtain, 
designed in the 
ench style, was 
pecially painted 
r the inaugural 
opening of the 
theatre in 1766 
by the Swedish 
painter Johan 
Pasch, and is 
regarded as a 
masterpiece of 
18th Century 
Swedish decor- 
ative art. 








stronghold and is of great historical interest. 
In later times it became a Royal residence 
surrounded by a vast park and is sometimes 
called the Hampton Court of Sweden. Here 
in 1781 Gustav III fitted up a little court 
theatre in one of the towers and transferred 
the decorations and furnishings from the old 
Opera House in Stockholm, to the theatre 
ante-room. The general lay-out of this 
theatre follows the same lines as that at 
Drottningholm, but on a smaller scale. There 
are still the same wooden benches and arm- 
chairs in front for the Royal family. A 
feature of the decoration are two exception- 
ally fine figures of the muses of comedy and 
tragedy on either side of the proscenium 
arch. 

Many of those who have visited both 
theatres find Gripsholm more beautiful and 
the atmosphere more in keeping with a 
place of entertainment. Certainly the 
decorations are more tasteful and the theatre 
has always been used as such, having never 
suffered the indignity of being transformed 
into a barn. Nothing has been changed 
since the day it was first opened and it 
continues to be the home of contemporary 
18th century productions. 

It is said that at Christmas in the year 
1775 courtiers complained bitterly of “ these 


it 


Postal Enquiries to: 


interminable rehearsals.” Well they might 
for on that occasion the indefatigable King 
Gustav produced ten plays in a fortnight, 
and acted the leading part in all of them! 

The palace of Drottningholm was once 
known as the Versailles of Sweden. Probably 
owing to the great park in which it stands 
with its replica of a Chinese pavilion, and 
the private theatre in the palace. 


"THE opening of the faithfully restored 
court theatre in the Palace of the real 
Versailles becomes the third 18th century 
theatre of this nature in use today. It was 
built by Louis XV for the celebrations 
marking the marriage of the Dauphin and 
Marie Antoinette, but was looted and ruined 
during the French Revolution. Since then 
it has lain neglected until a recent chance 
discovery of the original plans led to the 
perfect restoration of this gem _ of 
architecture. 





THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO PARIS 


It was during the Queen's recent visit to the 

French capital that the first periormance was 

given, in her presence, in the restored theatre 

at Versailles This exquisite theatre, the res- 

toration of which is said to have cost in the 

neighbourhood of one million pounds, will be 
used only for special occasions. 
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The Duke and Duchess 
of Whitadder and their 
guests are besieged in 
the drawing room of 
Cranshaws Castle. 


Pictures 
by 


Angus McBean 


“The [ron Duchess” 


ILLIAM Douglas Home follows his highly successful 
“The Reluctant Debutante” with a comedy of a 
different genre, which he calls An Extravagance. “ The 
Iron Duchess” resembles in many resvects his earlier 
plays “ The Chiltern Hundreds” and “The Manor of 
Northstead.” This time, however, his political feelings 
are more deeply moved: to thrust home his point he 
finds he must overstep the bounds of pure comedy and 
enter the realm of phantasy. He is aided by a good 
company at the Cambridge Theatre, slick direction from 
Jack Minster and a noble set by Hutchinson Scott. 
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Members of the 
staff at Cranshaws 
Castle listen to the 
pompous _ perora- 
tion of the Secre- 
tary of State for 
Colonial Affairs, 
who has come 
down to address a 
party gathering in 
the Castle grounds. 
L to R: Gladys 
Henson as Mrs. 
Green the _ cook, 
Richard Pearson as 
Collins, the butler, 
and Anne Leon as 
Jean, the parlour- 
maid. 


The Duke of 
Whitadder (Ronald 
Squire) who has 


successfully avoid- 

ed the political 

meeting, shows 

Jean the prize 

catch he has just 
made. 


The presence of 
Mr. Sass, the 
Gimaltan Minister 
creates a piquant 
situation. Mr. Sass 
(Olaf Pooley, left) 
had been at Ox- 
ford with the 
Whitadders’ son, 
The Marquis of 
Cranshaws, M.P. 
who is Secretary to 
the visiting Cabinet 
Minister. But Mr. 
Sass unexpectedly 
finds an ally in the 
Duchess (Athene 
Seyler). 











The embarrassing 
moment when Mr 
Sass is introduced to 
the Rt. Hon. Percy 
Garvald, M.P. (Secre- 
Colonial 

For the 

and Gimalta 

are involved in a 
crisis over the latter's 
demand for self- 
government. Left: 
The Marquis of 
Cranshaws., M.P. 
(David Hutcheson) 
and, centre Mary 
Garvald (Jane 
Downs), his fiancée. 
(William Mervyn, 
centre, as the Rt. 
Hon. Percy Garvald, 

M.P.) 


Desperate moment 
for the Duchess when 
Mrs. Green, the 
cook, gives notice. 
But Mrs. Green's wily 
mistress decides later 
to take a leaf out of 
the book of current 
international politics, 
and to refuse Mrs. 
Green her “ inde- 
pendence ™ ! 





Later that evening the guests 

get ready for dinner. Mary 

and Lord Cranshaws are 

surprised by Collins and 

Jean when they bring in the 
drinks. 


Below: Unhappy moment 

for the Vicar (Geoffrey 

Lumsden), when his loquaci- 

ous wife (Rosamund Green- 

wood) succumbs after an 

unaccustomed glass of 
whisky. 








Below left: 


The Duchess proposes 
the toast, “What we 
have we hold.” She has 
in mind, not so much 
Gimalta, as the _ irre- 
placeable Mrs. Green, 
whom Collins has been 
instructed to hold as a 
prisoner in the servants’ 
quarters. 








Mrs. Green proves wholly 
unco-operative, and in the 
end Collins is called upon 
to supply sandwiches when 
it is certain no dinner will 
be forthcoming. The guests 
meet this crisis with good 
humour, though the Duke is 
none too pleased at these 
untoward happenings. 


Consternation reigns when 
a shot is fired into the 
drawing room, and it is 
discovered that Mrs. Green, 
having consumed a bottle of 
gin, has escaped, armed with 
a rifle, into the grounds. 


Below right: 

The affair at Cranshaws 
Castle now runs parallel 
with events in Gimalta. 
where a leading rebel is 
at large. The Govern- 
ment is in close touch 
with Garvald as forces 
close in on the wanted 
man, Meantime, the 
guests at Cranshaws 
show stiff upper lips. 











It is breakfast time the following morning, Sunday. The previous 
night Mrs. Green had kept up her attack from the shrubbery, and in 
the end the Duchess, who had taken command of the defenders, 
had armed the guests with rifles. Finally she had detailed “ shock 
troops” to sally forth and eventually the renegade had been 
captured. Meantime in Gimalta the captured rebel is about to be 
executed—on instructions from the Colonial Secretary. As zero 
hour approaches the Iron Duchess plays her trump card. Mrs. 
Green is brought in by Collins (with rifle). What then transpires 
it would be unfair to divulge. Sufficient to say, more than one 
crisis is solved, before the guests, the Whitadders and their staff pair 
off and set out peacefully for Church. 
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Whispers from 
the Wings .,...” 


ker-on 

F special back-stage interest are the por- 

traits adorning an actor’s dressing table. 
One sees his wife, his children, his parents 
or perhaps a great star who originally set 
him tingling with a desire to go on the 
stage. In other words, these personalities 
are central figures in a vital chapter of the 
artist’s life. 

In an oval frame on the dressing table 
of Bill Kerr, now playing the Devil in Damn 
Yankees at the Coliseum, is a portrait of a 
typical old-time manager. He is Alfred 
Woods, who decided to make Mr. Kerr an 
actor by giving him his first contract at the 
age of ten weeks. Mr. Kerr is the son of 
Australian stage players, his mother, Olive 
Roberts, having teen with Oscar Asche in 
the original London production of Chu Chin 
Chow. Just before Bill was born she was 
touring with her husband in South Africa 
at a time when Mr. Woods happened to be 
looking for a leading lady to play a mother 
part in one of his productions. So, even 
before the baby was born, mother and child 
were offered an engagement. Ten weeks 
later Olive Roberts strode across the boards 


of a Cape Town theatre with her infant in 
her arms, proudly assisting at his debut as a 
strolling player. 

When the play finished its tour young Bill 
retired until he was seven, when he made a 


startling come-back on the Australian 
vaudeville stage in an act which included 
impressions of Will Rogers and Ned Sparks. 
In the 1930s he was known as the Jackie 
Coogan of Australia and toured for five 
years in a boys’ revue run by the Young 
Australian Boys’ League. He earned quite 
a reputation in young boy parts on the Aus- 
tralian radio and just before the war he 
was appearing with Joy Nicholls in The 
Youth Show in Sydney. Then he joined up 
and was used in various troop shows “to 
jolly up the chaps.” 

After the war he decided it would te 
necessary to come to this country if he 
wanted to make any headway in show busi- 
ness. Having lost his army gratuity in 
sponsoring a post-war show in Australia, he 
was obliged to work his passage to London. 
He hoped to get a job in repertory when he 
arrived here in 1948, but his experience of 
vaudeville was better suited to non-stop 
revue at the Windmill, where he gained his 
first contact with British audiences. After a 
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Rimis Bill Kerr 


few nighs in Calypso, the ill-fated black 
and white revue at the Playhouse, he was 
signed up to tour the provincial music halls. 

This was a unique experience. Never had 
he met people like the regular supporters of 
that essentially British institution—the halls. 
They went with the avowed intention of en- 
joying themselves; they were ready and 
hoping to laugh, which meant the com- 
edian’s battle was half-won before he went 
on, Bill Kerr’s dead pan humour, reminis- 
cent of the Ned Sparks impressions he gave 
as a boy, made him a popular figure on 
the bill for years. A few guest appearances 
in repertory, notably in Harvey, and a tour 
as the Interpreter in Teahouse of the August 
Moon brought him a step nearer to his 
ambition to star in a musical show in the 
West End. 

When he heard Damn Yankees was to be 
staged ir. London he did not pay particular 
attention to the news. It was his friend Joy 
Nicholls who first aroused his interest by 
lending him a copy of Douglass Wallop’s 
novel, The Year the Yankees Lost the Pen- 
nant, upon which the musical is based. He 
enjoyed this new treatment of the Faust 
legend, in which a baseball player sells his 
soul to the Devil in order to become the 
greatest player of his generation and lead 
the Washington Senators team to victory 
against those Damn Yankees. 

Then Mr. Kerr heard a record of the 
American production of the show and soon 
saw himself as the Devil in scarlet socks, 
singing that hit tune, “Those Were the 
Good Old Days.” When Jerome Whyte 


(Continued on page 56) 





Picture by Houston Rogers 


The gay scene at the Fair at St. Petersburg 


£ 


a 


The old Showman’s animated dolls as 

the crowd first sees them before they 

begin to dance. L to R: Peter Clegg 

as the Blackamoor, Margot Fonteyn 

as the Ballerina and Alexander Grant 
as Petrushka. 


vy Roger Wood 


Right: The Blackamoor attacks his 
rival and later kills him outside the 
booth in the Square. Extreme right, 
the final moment of the ballet. Left 
alone the Showman (Frederick Ash- 
ton), to his horror, sees the ghost of 
Petrushka rise from the roof of the 
booth. 























Petrushka, in love wi of the Blackamoor, bursts in upon them 


and overwhelms the lovers with reproaches. 


ow ~* b 4 
“Petrushka at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden 


@ Tremendous enthusiasm greeted this revival of Michael Fokine’s 

famous ballet to the music of Stravinsky when it had its first 
performance at Covent Garden at a Gala performance on 26th March 
last in the presence of Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother and 
Princess Margaret. The scenery and costumes by Alexander Benois 
as seen in the original Diaghilev version (13th June 1911) were repro- 
duced and the original production revived by Serge Grigoriev and 

Liubov Tchernicheva. 








Thirty Years Ago 


HE provincial tour was the subject under 

discussion in Over the Footlights in the 
May 1927, Theatre World. The opening 
paragraph reads: “ The news that at the end 
of the London run of * The Letter,’ Gladys 
Cooper will take the piece on a provincial 
tour is not only a very wise decision on the 
part of a very popular actress: it means 
increased interest in the provincial theatre 
as a whole. Not that London often wishes 
to lose its * stars, even for a few months, 
but the almost limitless possibilities of the 
provinces are as yet practically unrealised 
3 Later in the same leader it is interest- 
ing to read: “ Certain managements have at 
last realised the big money that can be made 
in the provinces with a tour prior to London 
production. Not only is a large proportion 
of the production costs paid off, but, 
particularly in the case of musical pieces, the 
show can be worked up until it is in reason- 
ably perfect order before starting its career 
in the West End.” Obviously, thirty years 
ago it was much more common to open 
“cold” in the West End. Nowadays, of 
course a prior-to-London tour is the rule 
rather than the exception. 


It would be startling to read the following 
in this year of grace. Thirty years ago the 
item it seems scarcely merited a headline: 
“Edward Laurillard’s scheme for a theatre 
at the corner of Denman Street and Sher- 


Extracts 
from the 
May 
1927 
“Theatre 
World” 


wood Street that | mentioned a month or 
two ago has now arrived at the practical 
stage. Work has been started on _ the 
demolition of the buildings now occupying 
the site; and the theatre, to be known as 
the Piccadilly, is expected to be ready by 
Christmas.” In the event, of course, this 
theatre, which was expected to cost £200,000 
to build, was not opened until 27th April 
1928 (with Evelyn Laye in Blue Eyes). 


Also in the May 1927 issue, occurs the 
following: “London has now one more 
theatre—a very beautiful, comfortable, and 
well-designed addition to West End play 
houses. The opening piece (at the Carlton 


Theatre) is Lady Luck, a musical comedy 
with music by H. B. Hedley and Jack 
Strachey, and additional numbers by Vivian 


The 
Madge 
John 

and 


Ellis and Messrs. Rodgers and Hart. 
cast includes: Phyllis Monkman, 

Elliott, Vera Bryer, Peggy Beaty, 
Kirby, Cyril Ritchard, Laddie Cliff 
Leslie Henson.” 


In the late ‘twenties Edgar Wallace 
appeared to occupy the position held today 
by Agatha Christie as author of popular 
thrillers. During May 1927 two new Edgar 
Wallace plays were produced in the West 
End. The first, Double Dan, with Alfred 
Drayton and Peter Haddon in the cast 
opened, appropriately at the Savoy, on 3rd 
May. The other was The Terror, with Mary 
Glynne and Dennis Neilson-Terry, which 
was brought to the Lyceum in the second 
week, following a successful provincial tour. 


Left: Evelyn Laye in the title réle of ** Princess Charm- 
ing” at the Palace thirty years ago. This was an 
outstanding success of Miss Laye’s early career. (Now, 
in 1957, it is announced that Evelyn Laye and her 
husband Frank Lawton are to star together in their 
first West End play. This is * Silver Wedding,” by 
the late Michael Clayton Hutton, in which they will 
portray a titled diplomat and his wife, whose Silver 
Wedding day has an amusing and unexpected climax). 








Laurence Olivier as Archie Rice and Dorothy Tutin as Jean, his daughter. 


“The Entertainer” at the Royal Court 


OHN Osborne’s second play, which finishes its limited season on 11th May, 
J has as its main character Archie Rice, a middle-aged music hall comedian, 
who is one of life’s failures. Touring the country in fifth rate nude shows 
he is constantly in debt and has a habit of drowning his sorrows in women and 
drink. Sir Laurence gives a magnificent performance in what is, for him, an 
unusual role and it is certain that the play would run for many months but 
for the impending revival of “ Titus Andronicus.” “ The Entertainer” is directed 
by Tony Richardson with settings by Alan Tagg, costumes by Clare Jeffrey and 
music by John Addison. 
Pictures by Tony Armstrong Jones 
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Archie’s father, Billie 
Rice, who lives with his 
son and _  daughter-in- 
law, represents the older 
generation of variety 
artistes, He has a dig- 
nity about him which 
his son lacks, in spite of 
the expensive education 
which his father gave 
him. Billie Rice’s great- 
est delight is to remin- 
isce nostalgically about 
the old days, when the 
Music Halls were at the 
height of their popular- 
ity, (George Relph as 
Billie Rice). 


Jean _ Rice. Archie’s 
daughter by his first 
wife, arrives unexpect- 
edly for the weekend, 
having quarrelled with 
her boy friend. This 
had arisen out of her 
attendance at a Trafal- 
gar Square political 
Rally at the time of 
trouble in the Middle 
East. Already she has 
had four gins on the 
train and it is not long 
before her grandfather 
senses there is some- 
thing wrong. 








\ 


Archie Rice sings one of his low songs during his turn in the Music 
Hall. As usual he is in financial straits and daily expecting that 
the Income Tax people will catch up with him (he has managed to 
avoid them for some twenty years). We gather that the theatre is 
half empty and the atmosphere in this grim provincial town very 
depressing. But Archie continues to churn out his patter with 
desperate gaiety. Unknown to his wife he is having an affair with 
a girl young enough to be his daughter, from whom, if he can 
arrange a divorce and marry her, he hopes to get some money for 
a new show. Meantime, one of his sons by his second wife is 
fighting in the Middle East while the other, Frank, is a conscientious 
objector who has just served six months imprisonment for his beliefs. 
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Jean’s stepmother, 
Phoebe, returns from 
the cinema, and, en- 
couraged by a_ few 
glasses of gin, is soon 
having a heart to heart 
talk with her stepdaugh- 
ter. Phoebe helps to 
eke out a_ precarious 
existence by serving at 
Woolworths. _ Intellect- 
ually inferior to her 
husband, she bears all 
the marks of a drab 
and unhappy life. She 
pours out her resent- 
ment to Jean, particu- 
larly about the way 
Archie has philandered 
with other women 
throughout their mar- 
ried life. 


Later, under the influ- 
ence of drink, Phoebe 
becomes maudlin and 
quarrelsome. She turns 
on Jean, then on Archie 
when he comes in. They 
have an. altercation 
when the latter, who 
has joined the drinking 
bout, becomes slightly 
tipsy, and more than 
usually insulting. 








- 


For a brief spell a false gaiety prevails when news of their missing 
son’s safety and imminent return from the Middle East is brought 
to Phoebe and Archie. But their happiness is short-lived, for 
another telegram comes from the War Office. Yet in the end, even 
tragedy of this magnitude has no effect on Archie. Drink has 
loosened his tongue; he even indulges in a ruthless self-analysis, 
with Jean as a quiet and understanding listener. He asks her to look 
into his eyes, to see that all is dead behind. He recognises his own 
rottenness, but is at root unrepentant. Before the day is over he is 
plotting to bring his old father back into the halls, as a last desperate 
means to acquire money. But Billie Rice dies, and the last glimpse 
we have of Archie, the unredeemable, is at his father’s graveside. 
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XCEPT for a rewritten version of an 

old Tennessee Williams drama, and a 
sparkling revival of Brigadoon, early spring 
didn’t bring very much vigour to Broadway. 
Two plays were immediate failures, while a 
trio went quietly to rest during out-of-town 
conditioning. 

Brigadoon was the second in this year’s 
limited engagement repertoire of musicals at 
New York City Center. It got off to such 
an excellent start that it was booked into 
a Broadway house for an additional run. 
The Center’s opening bill was a new adapta- 
tion by Richard Baldridge of The Beggar's 
Opera which was received somewhat less 
than enthusiastically by the critics, although 
Shirley Jones was praised for her portrayal 
of Polly Peachum. The Merry Widow 
followed Brigadoon into the Center, with 
South Pacific and Pajama Game scheduled 
as concluding offerings. 


QORPHEUS Descending was the Tennessee 

Williams work, presented at the Martin 
Beck by The Producers Theatre, and directed 
by Harold Clurman. In its original form, 
titled Battle of Angels, the play was tried 
out in 1941 but never reached New York. 

Locale of the tragic drama is what has 
come to be almost standard Williams back- 
ground—a community in the southern 
United States. Setting is a small town 
general store managed by the wife of its 
invalid owner. A young man, a vagabond 
guitar player, wanders in with the wish to 
“settle down.” Given a job, he and the 


Echoes 
from 


Broadway 


by Ranald Savery 


New York Plays 
reviewed 


Lois Smith, Cliff Robertson 
and Maureen Stapleton in 
Tennessee Williams’s 
** Orpheus Descending.”’ 


(Photo by Friedman 
A beles) 


proprietress become lovers. 

Ensuing developments leading to inevita- 
bility of the tragic ending are drawn by the 
playwright in terms that combine realism, 
symbolism and poetry. The young man is 
sensitive to human relations, a quality high- 
lighted against the drabness, cruelty and 
bigotry of the community life dominated 
by the small-minded prejudices of its male 
inhabitants. The women are attracted to the 
stranger; the men are savagely antagonistic. 

There are one or two importantly related 
themes. The wife is an Italian (echoes of 
the author’s The Rose Tattoo) whose father 
was killed by a gang of townsmen because 
he sold wine illegally to Negroes. Well 
along in the play it is revealed that her 
husband was a ringleader in that sadistic 
outburst. 

Another development concerns a_ wild 
young girl, member of one of the “ better 
families,’ who has been ordered out of 
town because of her escapades. (Echoes of 
the author’s Sreetcar Named Desire.) In 
this character Mr. Williams has created an 
aggressive cross-fire rebellion against the 
decadence and murderously mean spirit of 
the men of the community. He has also 
contrived, through the girl, to strike a sar- 
donic note of victory at the final curtain. She 
is the only rebel to maintain some semblance 
of living independence. 

The drama moves rather conventionally 
through its first half, establishing charac- 
ters, situations and relationships that are 
familiar in their patterns. Scenes are relieved 
by moments of lyricism, and underscored by 





the playwright’s fine talent for dialogue and 
characterisation. They gather momentum 
as they approach the climax, which was 
superlatively staged and acted. 

Maureen Stapleton played the wife in 
nervously vital style, casting the big scenes 
into the mould of high dramatics. If Mr. 
Williams conceived his work as a classic 
tragedy in modern form, his leading actress 
carried out the intent faithfully. It was a 
striking performance although, to this wit- 
ness at least, not entirely a consistent one. 
She seemed to be playing for “scenes” 
rather than for the performance as a whole. 

The young man, while attractive and 
sympathetic, emerges as a somewhat negative 
character, although the rdle was acted with 
ease and believability by Cliff Robertson. 
Lois Smith gave a convincingly neurotic 
picture of the girl. Joanna Roos was 
excellent in the part of a frustrated older 
woman bemused with suppressed dreams of 
romance. 


EVIVAL of Brigadoon served, among 

other things, to remind theatregoers that 
Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe had 
written and composed distinguished musicals 
prior to their assist to Bernard Shaw in 
My Fair Lady. Brigadoon has just about 
everything a song-and-dance piece should 
possess—good music, a romantic and 


imaginative story, colour, and bright, skil- 
fully conceived dancing. 

The City Center company gave it the 
treatment it justly deserves, including an 
insight into the sort of spirited and attuned 


choreography that has been lacking in 


A scene from the 
revival of ‘“ Briga- 
doon,”’ with L to R, 
Helen Gallagher, 
Scott McKay, David 
Atkinson and Vir- 
ginia Oswald. 


(Photo by Alix 
Jefiry) 


Broadway musicals of late. Matt Mattox 
and Lidija Franklin displayed a high degree 
of talent and personality in the dance depart- 
ment. Singers and actors who _ entered 
with persuasive enthusiasm into the fable- 
like activities of the Scottish Shangri-La 
included David Atkinson, Virginia Oswald, 
Robert Rounseville, Virginia Bosler, Helen 
Gallagher and Scott McKay. 


HE off-Broadway Phoenix Theatre offered 
John Webster's The Duchess of Malfi 
billed as an “ Elizabethan thriller.” It was 
played in carefully straight style without 
attempt to satirise or stylise. While this 
denoted a respect for the play’s venerability, 
and perhaps was the right attitude to take in 
view of its strenuous melodramatics, not 
much real excitement was engendered until 
the knifings, bludgeonings and strangulations 
hit their full stride halfway through the 
evening. Preparatory episodes had little 
entertainment value for the present day 
Hide and Seek suffered a cold reception 
from critics and lack of interest from ticket 
buyers. The play grappled with problems 
of atomic research and consciences of 
scientists. As in one or two other recent 
stage efforts, the large implications of the 
subject matter apparently defeated attempts 
to state them in credible human equations 
The play’s failure was all the more to be 
regretted because the idea was certainly a 
valid and timely one deserving the theatre's 
attention. However, it fell far short of 
realising its possibilities. Another Broadway 
casualty was The Sin of Pat Muldoon, a 
whimsy that didn’t measure up. * 
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**Kin de Partie’ 


@® Tremendous interest attached to 

the World Premiére of Samuel 
Beckett’s play in French, which was 
played by a company from Paris at 
the Royal Court Theatre on 3rd 
April for one week. The play was 
directed by Roger Blin and Deryk 
Mendel with décor by Jacques Noel 
and music by John Beckett. It is 
expected that the English Stage 
Company will also present a version 
in English later on. 


Above: Roger Blin as 
Hamm (left), and Jean 
Martin as Clov. These two 
actors also appeared in the 
Paris production of Waiting 
for Godot. Left: Christine 
Tsingos as Nell and Georges 
Adet as Nagg, Hamm’s 
parents, who remain in their 
dustbins throughout _ the 
play. 








Clov leaves his blind and 

invalid master. A mo- 

ment towards the end of 
the play. 


Pictures by 
David Sim 





“Acte sans 


Paroles’’ 


@ Also included in the 

programme was a one- 
act mime, In the picture, 
left, Deryk Mendel is seen 
as the sole participant in 
this story of a Man batt- 
ling with Fate in a desert. 
Music was provided by 
John Beckett, piano; Jere- 
my Montagu, percussion; 
and T. G. Clubb, xylo- 

phone. 





The Dave King Show 


at the Hippodrome 


@ Scenes from the colourful show at the London 

Hippodrome, which is presented by George 

and Alfred Black and directed by Alec Shanks and 
Joan Davis. 


Left: Dave King, popular star of the 
show, with his leading lady, Shani 
Wallis, the talented young London girl 
who made her first big success in **Call 
Me Madam” and was later seen in 
“Wonderful Town”. 


ibove Some highlights from 
“The Dave King Show”. L to 
R: The Andrea Dancers, worid- 
famous adagio dancers; Pat 
Dahl, who sings and dances; the 
Los Gatos Trio, and Reg 
Arnold and Howard Jones, ex- 
members of the Joe Loss 
Orchestra, who have combined 
their individual talents as singer 
and trumpet player into a popu- 
lar act of music, song and 
comedy. Right: The spectacu- 
lar finale of the first half, a 
magnificent set piece reproduc- 
ing the celebrated Trevi four- 
tains of Rome, in which thous- 
ands of gallons of water cascade 
under multi-coloured changing 
lights. 





Repertory Roundabout 


HAVE returned from Stratford-upon-Avon 

with many ideas, but one is immediately 
dominant. The talk of building the Globe 
Theatre on the bank opposite the Memorial 
Theatre seems to have died down, but surely 
this town which lives and breathes Shake- 
speare should have a permanent repertory 
company in another theatre? 

A company of the highest standard would 
not detract from the Stratford season, but 
embellish the town as an international centre 
of the drama. It would increase the attrac- 
tion. The repertory company might present 
plays by other Elizabethan playwrights, 
both 16th and 20th century. I already for- 
see a Cotswold challenge to the artistic 
supremacy of London. A_ pipe-dream? 
Perhaps. But wilder ideas have borne greater 
fruit from even longer-haired columnists! 

* + * 

Southport Repertory Company have just 
sent a heartening report of a steady increase 
in audiences over the past ten years. 

Housed in the Scala Theatre, which was 
originally a theatre, then a cinema and 
through the assistance of the Arts Council 
who formed the present company in 1947, 
was reclaimed for drama, Southport Reper- 
tory is the only surviving professional 
company in a flourishing town known as 
the dormitory of Liverpool. Now indepen- 
dent of the Arts Council, the company has 
a board of directors drawn from leading 
citizens. Throughout, Donald Bodley has 
been director of productions and he and his 
company will celebrate the theatre’s tenth 
anniversary with the public premiére on 6th 
May, of Winifred Bannister’s Burdalane. An 
earlier version of this play had a tryout 
production in a West End club theatre in 
February 1954, and was very well received 
by audiences and critics alike. Now, largely 
re-written and with a much more powerful 
third act, it presents a study in modern times, 
of an embittered, eccentric millionairess who 
is the last of an old Scottish line. Essentially 
a symbolic study of traditional riches in 
decay, the play is also an exciting thriller 
with a strong element of the macabre. 

One famous actress who regrets that 
Burdalane has not yet found an important 
London production, is Dame Sybil Thorn- 
dike, who said on the eve of her journey 
to New York, to play in Graham Greene's 
The Potting Shed, “ Burdalane is a most 
exciting play, with very original characters, 
and a wonderful part; it should find a place 
in the West End.” Lady Jane, the eighty 
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years’ old burdalane of the title, will be 
played by Southport’s leading lady, Elizabeth 
McKenzie. Although she is only 33, she 
has proved her flair for playing old ladies. 
Following recent productions of The Plough 
and the Stars, King Lear, The Importance of 
Being Earnest, and Antigone, Southport will 
stage this season, Separate Tables, Pinero’s 
The Enchanted Cottage, Montserrat, and a 
new comedy by Max Reitmann, with the 
revealing title of Our Dear Delinquents. 
* ~ * 

Sheffield thrives on what are the 1957- 
blues to many. Between Christmas and 
Easter, the company have presented a record 
number of new works at the Playhouse. 
Their Christmas production was an adapta- 
tion of Hans Christian Anderson's The 
Snow Queen by two young members of the 
company—the book and lyrics by Tony 
Tanner and the music by Neville McGrah. 

During March, a new thriller Death in 
the Deep Freeze by Peter L. Mitchell was 
presented, and before Easter—Mr. Resident, 
a romantic play about Africa by Alan 
Burgess, head of the BBC features depart- 
ment and author of a recent memorable 
novel The Small Woman. 

The company recently appeared on tele- 
vision in a studio production of N. C. 
Hunter's A Picture of Autumn, which was 
an outstanding success at the Playhouse, a 
few months previously. 


* * * 


The opening night of New Zealander 
Stella Jones’ new play The Tree at the Little 
Theatre, Bristol, on 8th April was really 
an auspicious occasion. The performance 
was attended by Sir Clifton Webb, High 
Commissioner for New Zealand, and Lady 
Webb, the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
of Bristol, Alderman and Mrs. G. A. 
Watson-Allen, and the Sheriff and his Lady, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Bryant. Among other 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. Peter Scott. 

Mrs. Stella Jones could not be in England 
herself, but she must have felt pleased that 
her play did not lack native support. In 
addition to the above distinguished company, 
the cast was given a New Zealand flavour by 
the return of Alice Fraser, grand-daughter 
of the one-time Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Peter Fraser, and a popular member of last 
season’s company at the Little. 

* 


* x 


Miles Malleson’s adaptations of Moliére’s 
Le Misanthrope under the title of The Slave 
(Continued on page 46) 








ee 
de 


“Malatesta 


@ Scenes from the second Henry de 

Montherlant play at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, which unfortunately ended its run on 
13th April. “ Malatesta,” which was well 
received, was produced by Andrew Leigh 
and Donald Wolfit, assisted by David Turn- 
bull, with settings and costumes by Disley 
Jones. A review of the play, which was 
given in a translation by Jonathan Griffin, 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 


Left: Donald Wolfit who gave 
a vital and dramatic perform- 
ance as Sigismondo Malatesta 
(Lord of Rimini) is seen in an 
early moment in the play. 


Left: Malatesta hears 
from Venieri Var- 
rano, Lord of Camer- 
ino, his son-in-law, 
that the Pope plans 
to take Rimini from 
him. This news so 
enrages Malatesta 
that he determines to 
kill the Pope. (Right, 
Ronald Harwood). 


Pope Paul receives 
Malatesta in audience, 
realising his murder- 
ous intentions. After 
a battle of wits the 
Pope succeeds in turn- 
ing the edge of Mala- 
testa’s rage and gives 
the now penitent Lord 
a high - sounding 
Vatican post which 
virtually puts him 
under house arrest. 











Ernest Milton as Pope Paul. Mr. Milton 
was outstanding in this réle, underlining with 
skill the complex character of this 15th 
century dignitary. Mr. Milton, it will be 
remembered, recently gave another brilliant 
performance opposite Mr. Wolfit when he 
appeared as the Papal Envoy in The Strong 
are Lonely, 


Pictures by Adam 


Below: The scene in the Vatican when the 

Pope blesses his people. It is three months 

later and Malatesta, right, virtually a pri- 
soner, is now ignored by His Holiness. 


Below left: Isotta, 
Malatesta’s wife (Ros- 
alind Iden) has suc- 
ceeded in persuading 
the Pope to give Mala- 
testa his freedom. 
Back in Rimini she 
has premonitions of 
her husband’s immi- 
nent death. Below: 
The final scene. Mala- 
testa, poisoned by 
Porcellio Pandone 
(Norman Claridge), 
watches helplessly as 
his amanuensis des- 
troys his biography. 











This scene from the last act of ** Meir Ezofowicz’’ (adapted by Ida Kaminska from the Polish novel by 


Eliza 


Orzeszkowa) shows Meir (J. Berger) reading his ancestor's ‘testament from the pulpit of the Synagogue, calling on 
the Jews to overthrow superstition and not to reject the conclusions of modern science. 


The Polish State Jewish Theatre 


URING the War six million Jews perish- 

ed in Hitler’s gas chambers, and thous- 
ands died fighting in the holocaust of the 
Warsaw Ghetto. Today the Jews of Eastern 
Europe are slowly coming into their own 
again. One of the most astonishing mani- 
festations of the will to live could be seen 
at the Winter Garden Theatre in last 
month’s season of three plays in Yiddish 
given by the Polish State Jewish Theatre. 
So strong was their impact that their three 
weeks’ season was extended a further week. 

Although Yiddish is descended from 
medieval Rheinland German, it has been so 
transformed through the accretion of Heb- 
rew words and phrases, that even to a 
German speaker it may be all Greek. This 
is not a decisive obstacle (once the simple 
programme synopsis has been read) to a 
proper appreciation of the beauty of the 
acting. When Tyrone Guthrie produced 
Oedipus with the Habima Theatre he found 
the actors “the most musical in the world.” 
Though they played in Hebrew, the 
rhythms of their language were similar to 
those of the Yiddish actors from Warsaw, 
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by Ossia Trilling 
whose visit to England was sponsored by 
the Polish Cultural Institute. 


This famous company, founded by Esther 
Rachel Kaminska over fifty years ago, is 
today directed by her daughter Ida Kamin- 
ska, who appears in two of the plays, as 
does her daughter Ruth. Miss Kaminska 
took over the direction of the theatre after 
the War on her return from a period of 
exile in Russia, and since 1948 it has, of 
course, been State-supported. 

Not only is their playing musical, and 
thus easy to follow, but they break into song 
as part of their acting convention, some- 
times naturalistically (with on one occasion 
the celebrated “Jewish orchestra” on stage 
for wedding celebrations) and at others in 
the manner of musical-comedy or, if you 
prefer, Brechtwise, 

Behind the story of each play lie cen- 
turies of Jewish history, persecution, suffer- 
ing and a longing for a better life. Eliza 
Orzeszkowa’s Meir Ezofowicz (its author 
was a gentile) tells amid bouts of tedious- 
ness of a race’s progress from obscurantism 








Above: Ida Kaminska (centre) with Ketti Effron, in a 

scene from ** Mirele Efros,”’ and, right, Rywka Szyler 

as Golda and Chewel Buzgan as Tevie in ** Tevie der 
Milchiger.”* 


and superstitior into present-day enlighten- 
ment. Mirele L-fros, by Jacob Gordin, con- 
cerns a grandmother who quarrels with the 
younger generation and is crossed by her 
daughter-in-law (a polished performance, 
played alternately by Ketti Effron and Ruth 
Kaminska). In each play Ida Kaminska 
is magnificent as an ageing matriarch. 

The highlight of the season was Sholom 
Aleichem’s Tevie der Milchiger, adapted by 
Chewel Buzgan, whose rare performance in 
the title rdle was equalled only by the 
finesse of the team-playing, This good- 
natured and kind-hearted little Ukrainian 
village Jew epitomises the ignorant, trust- 
ing victims of Tsarist oppression. He is 
not yet ready for the stirrings of Zionist 
idealism and the return to Israel or for the 
revolutionary currents that send one of his 
four daughters to Siberia and tear his whole 
family apart. The period is 1905, after the 
Japanese War and the First Russian Revolu- 
tion. In some respects it appears to be 
more recent, almost contemporary. Tevie’s 
head is held high, however, even in utter 
adversity, as he hums on his circular route 
through his farmstead. * 








Theatre on Reeord 


N 1936 Peggy Ashcroft and Burgess Mere- 

dith starred on Broadway in a play by 
Maxwell Anderson called High Tor. Written 
largely in verse, it all took place on top of a 
misty mountain, and involved a lover and 
his lass, a couple of comic land-grabbers, a 
bunch of bank robbers on the run, and the 
ghosts of the crew of a Dutch ship that had 
foundered two hundred years before. 

The New York Drama Critics Circle voted 
it the best new American play of the year, 
although James Agate, who was visiting 
New York at the time, dismissed it as “high 
fudge”. 

Last year, Mr. Anderson collaborated with 
Arthur Schwartz on a musical version of 
High Tor, to be filmed and then televised 
throughout the United States, with the 
object of boosting the sales of Ford motor 
cars. The stars were Bing Crosby, Julie 
Andrews and Everett Sloane, and on 
Brunswick LAT8154 they can be heard sing- 
ing the songs. There are occasional pass- 
ages of dialogue from the soundtrack of the 
film, and it is apparent, by comparing this 
dialogue with the script of the original play, 
that it was decided that poetry and tele- 
vision do not mix. 

Bing Crosby links it all by telling the story 
and, heard in its bare outlines, it is one of 
the most startlingly unconvincing stories | 
have ever heard. The songs are very 
pleasant though. 

Reynaldo Hahn is known in this country 
principally for his songs, notably his settings 
of Verlaine, and those enchanting airs that 
Yvonne Printemps sang in Mozart. He 
composed a number of comic operas, and 
the songs from one of them, Ciboulette, 
which was first produced in 1923, are re- 
corded on London Ducretet-Thomson TKL- 
93110. If French operetta is your cup of 
tea, then this is a disc not to be missed. 
It has charm, freshness and gaiety. Andrée 
Grandjean sings delightfully in the title 
role, but Michel Hamel’s romantic hero is 
a trifle too nasal for my liking. 

There is little point in writing here at 
length about that witty Dane, Victor Borge. 
Let it suffice that some of the best bits of 
his Palace Theatre one-man show, Comedy 
in Music, are on Philips BBR8095. 

In Lanza on Broadway (H.M.V. BLP1091) 
the Hollywood tenor, Mario Lanza, sings 
ten songs from American musical shows at 
the top of his voice. The less pretentious 
songs, such as “ More than you know,” from 
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Great Day, are crushed under sheer weight 
of vocal power. 

Columbia continues the reissue, on 45 
r.p.m., of the songs from South Pacific by 
the Drury Lane cast, on SEG7688. This 
disc (Volume 2) includes Wilbur Evans sing- 
ing “This nearly was mine,” and Muriel 
Smith’s “ Happy Talk.” Another 45 r.p.m. 
reissue (H.M.V. 7EG8226) is a selection from 
The Boy Friend by the Wyndhams Theatre 
cast. This is an abridged version of the 
best-selling 33 r.p.m. disc. 

On Conquest CE1011, Vanessa Lee and 
Bruce Trent, with far too much assistance 
from the echo chamber, sing Highlights from 
Ivor Novello. * 


Repertory Roundabout (C ond.) 


of Truth, and his half-hour farce Sganarelle, 
were produced at the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre on 16th April to run for four weeks. 
Both plays are directed by Bernard Hepton 
and designed by Paul Shelving. 

* 


* * 


Those enthusiasts in Eastcote, Middlesex, 
are still preparing for the day when there 
is a local repertory theatre, encouraged now 
by the demise of entertainment tax. There 
are two alternatives before them at the 
moment. An empty cinema or a new un- 
developed site. With so tangible a hope, 
a big drive is under way for membership of 
the Repertory Society and for funds. My 
message to all who want to see such a 
worthy enterprise blossom and who live in 
the district is: stir yourselves. Go out and 
crusade. 

+ 


* * 


Coventry, now as bright as a new pin, 
is to have a civic theatre controlled as a 
trust by an independent non-profit-making 
company. Name of the theatre is to be 
The Belgrade, and it is due to open next 
year. The programme will include 34 weeks 
of professional repertory. 

* 


* * 


For the first three weeks of May, the 
Colchester Repertory Company are _ inter- 
changing with the Ulster Group Theatre, of 
Belfast. 


* * * 


Much credit has been given to Willard 
Stoker for his. recent production of 
Amphitryon 38 at Liverpool. * 





* Waiting 
for 


Godot ”’ 


L to R: Peter Bull, 
Timothy Bateson, 
Paul Daneman = and 
Peter Woodthorpe in 
the Samuel Beckett 
play which became 
the most talked of 
production in years. 
Waiting for Godot 
was directed by Peter 
Hall with setting 
designed by Peter 
Snow. The first per- 
formance at the Arts 
was on 3rd August 
1955, and the play 
subsequently trans- 
ferred to the Criterion 
for a long run. 


(Picture by Houston Rogers) 


** The 
Burnt 
Flower Bed ”’ 


Produced 
September 1955, this 
was the first Ugo 
Betti play (translated 
by Henry Reed) to be 
presented in London. 
In the picture, L to R, 
are Leo McKern, 
Dudy Nimmo, Alex- 
ander Knox and 
Edgar Wreford in a 
scene from the play, 
which was directed by 
Peter Hall with setting 
by Paul Mayo. 


on 9th 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 


The Arts Theatre Club 


A PICTORIAL REVIEW OF NEW PRODUCTIONS DURING THE PAST 


TWO 


ROM time to time “Theatre World” 

features the plays at the Arts Theatre 
and in this and the following pages are 
illustrations from most of the new produc- 
tions over the past two years. Under the 
wise direction of Campbell Williams the 
Arts Theatre continues to give its members 
unusual and stimulating plays excellently 
produced and splendidly acted. During the 


YEARS 


past two years two plays, “ Waiting for 
Godot” and “ The Waltz of the Toreadors,” 
have moved to the Criterion Theatre to 
become two of the greatest successes of the 
period. 

The Arts Theatre is indeed one of the 
most significant homes of drama in this 
country, and a splendid shop window for 
outstanding plays, old and new. 








, 


“ Komuso , 

Peter Copley as Dr. Eliot Ballentine and 

Honor Blackman as Karin, his wife, in 

a scene from the play by Robert Nichols, 

which was presented on 8th November, 

1955, and produced by Guy Verney with 
setting by Paul Mayo. 


(Picture by John Vickers) 


‘ Listen to the Wind ” 
A scene from the delightful children’s 
musical play by Angela Ainley Jeans, 
with music and lyrics by Vivian Ellis, 
which was produced on 16th December 
1955 by Peter Hall with scenery and 
costumes by Disley Jones. L to R: 
Margaret McCourt, Miriam Karlin and 
Richard Palmer. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 


Below 


“ Darkling Child ” 


A moment from the play by W. S. 
Merwin and Dido Milroy which 
had its first performance on 26th 
January 1956. The play was 
directed by Frith Banbury with 
settings by Reginald Woolley. In 
the picture L to R, are Gabrielle 
Day, Jennifer Wright, David Yates, 
Anthony Newlands and Margaret 
Whiting. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 








“ The Waltz of 
the Toreadors ”’ 


Hilda Braid, Anne Bish- 
op, Trader Faulkner 
and Hugh Griffiths in a 
scene from the play by 
Jean Anouilh which was 
first presented at the 
Arts on 24th February 
1956, This play, it is 
interesting to record, is 
still running at the 
Criterion. 


‘The Comedy 
of Errors ”’ 
David Peel, Patricia 
Routledge, Jane Wen- 
ham and Frederick Jae- 
ger in a scene from the 
comic operetta based on 
Shakespeare’s play. The 
book was by Lionel 
Harris and Robert Mc- 
Nab, with music by 
Julian Slade. The play 
was directed by Lionel 
Harris with décor by 
Hutchinson Scott and 
dances arranged by 
Walter Crisham. The 
first performance was 
on 28th March 1956. 


(Picture by Angus *fcBean) 


** Off the 
Mainland ”’ 


This first play by Rob- 
ert Shaw had its first 
performance on 30th 
May last and was direc- 
ted by Andre van Gyse- 
ghem with settings by 
Paul Mayo. In the pic- 
ture L to R are Ralph 
Michael, Martin Miller, 
Frank Caules, David 
Saire and Charles Rae. 


(Picture by Houston Rogers) 





Below: 
* The Bald 
Prima Donna ”’ 


An amusing moment 
from Eugene  Ionesco’s 
fascinating play which 
was presented on 6th 
November 1956 with the 
author’s The New Tenant 
in the same programme. 
Peter Wood directed with 
setting by Timothy 
O’Brien and in_ the 
picture below are seen 


L to R, Robert Eddison, 


Lloyd Pearson, Barbara 
Leake, Jill Bennett and 
Michael Bates. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 


* The Trip to 
Bountiful ”’ 


L to R: Jane Jordan Rogers, 
Peter Mannering and Mar- 
garet Vines (as Mrs. Carrie 
Watts) in Horton’ Foote’s 
American play, produced 
on 4th July 1956 by Alan 
Schnieder in settings by Paul 
Mayo. 
(Picture by Angus McBean) 


Below: 


“The Young and 
Beautiful " 


Lois Smith and Brian Bed- 
ford in another American 
play, by Sally Benson, which 
was directed by Fred Sadoff 
with décor by Paul Mayo. 
The first performance was 
on 15th August 1956. 
(Picture by Michael Boys) 








* The New Tenant ”’ 


A scene from the second 
lonesco play, which was 
also adapted and translated 
by Donald Watson. Robert 
Eddison is seen, centre, as 
the Gentleman, with Michael 
Bates and Michael Bryant 
as the two furniture re- 
movers. It is difficult to 
describe the impression left 
by these fascinating plays. 
but, to quote a French critic, 
“the theatre of Ionesco is 
one that does not yet have 
a name and for which there 
is no standard of 
comparison.” 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 


“ The Wit 
to Woo”’ 


A scene from Mervyn 
Peake’s delightful play 
which was presented on 
12th March and directed 
by Peter Wood with set- 
ting by Paul Mayo. L to 
R: Colin Gordon, 
George Howe, Wensley 
Pithey and Kenneth 
Williams in a moment 
from the second act. 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 


“No Laughing 
Matter ”’ 


Paul Daneman, Faith 
Brook, Anthony _Ire- 
land and Peter Wyn- 
garde, who gave out- 
standing performances 
in Lucienne Hill's 
translation of Armand 
Salacrou’s play, which 
was directed by Peter 
Wood with settings by 
Paul Mayo. The first 
performance was. on 
23rd January last 


(Picture by Houston Rogers) 





Report from Paris 


HE Theatre of the Nations has opened 

at long last. Although the Belgrade 
National Opera was one of last year’s out- 
standing and the choice of a 
Yugoslav company represented a fitting 
reminder that the decision to form an 
International Theatre was taken at Dubrov- 
nik in 1955 by the LT.1, and although, 
finally, the production of Massenet’s Don 
Quichotte graceful tribute by the 
Yugoslavs to their French hosts, the open- 
ing left a sense of curious anti-climax, 
especially when the’ three preceding 
Festivals at the Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt 
are taken into account. The Belgrade Opera 
is good, but not superlative and the opera 
chosen a secondary work. The staging (by 
Mladen Sabljic) though striking (sharp 
shafts of light and a bare, darkened scene, 
reminiscent of the controversial present-day 
methods at Bayreuth) seemed unsuited to 


successes 


Was a 


A scene from the 
Berliner Ensemble’s 
production of Brecht's 
** Life of Galileo,”’ 
presented at the Theatre 
of the Nations in Paris 
and reviewed in this 
article. In the picture 
Galileo’s daughter 
Virginia (Regine Lutz) 
is presenting the 
telescope to the Doge 
and Senators of Venice. 


(Picture by Percy 
Paukschta) 


Another scene from 

** The Life of Galileo ” 
in which Galileo 
(Ernst Busch) is 
explaining to his 
housekeeper's son 
(Jochen Scheidler), 

by means of two lenses 
stuck in the two halves 
of an apple, the 
principle of the 
telescope. 


(Picture by Photo Pic) 


by Ossia Trilling 


this work. Massenet is not Wagner, nor is 
Renaissance Spain related to the gloomy 
grandeur of the Nordic sagas. The best 
things were Latko Korosec’s Sancho Panza 
and the orchestra under Oscar Danon. 
Cangalovic as Don Quixote and Cvejic as 
Dulcinea were unremarkable. 


The ballet was more rewarding. Though 
lacking the vigour of the Russians and the 
finesse of the Royal Ballet, the Belgrade 
Company is unequalled for sheer dramatic 
excitement. This applies less to The 
Miraculous Mandarin than to Conte 
Chinois which was far subtler and rarer. 
The simple tale of the poor girl sold into 
slavery loved by and loving one man but 
bought by another, was danced and mimed 
with delicacy and poignancy. The score by 
Baranovic (who conducted and drew lovely 
sounds from the orchestra) and Ristic’s 





Report from Paris (Contd) 

settings were perfectly in tune with the 
choreography of Dmitrije Parlic, whom the 
programme also calls the producer. The 


same composer's The Gingerbread Heart, by 
contrast, was phoney folk-lore at its worst. 


So to the opening of the theatrical season 
proper: Brecht’s Life of Galileo, presented 
by the Berliner Ensemble (on Sth April) in 
Erich Engel’s production and Caspar Neher’s 
settings, was a supreme achievement. There 
is little of the ballad-opera about the play, 
which differs from those given in London 
last autumn. Those who have hitherto 
accused Brecht of relying on a vast and often 
unrelated paraphernalia of theatrical tricks 
and technical resources—ranging from masks 
to a revolving stage—in order to achieve 
spurious effects, will have to think afresh. 
Nothing could be more spare or more bare 
than this austere chronicle play which seems 
with one notable exception—of 
little more than a series of dialectical 
exercises. One criticism that the play be- 
comes a lecture on astronomy is beside the 
point, for everything is grist to Brecht’s mill. 
Each of the fifteen scenes (two of which 
were cut in Paris) is a masterly vignette and 
once the convention of the absence of 
orthodox dramatic development from one 
scene to the next is accepted, their cumula- 
tive effect becomes apparent. Some of the 
speeches, for sustained argument and 
eloquence, deserve to rank with the finest 
of the past fifty years and take their 


to consist 


Below left: 


place among the classics of stage rhetoric, 
like the Inquisitor’s speech in Saint Joan. 

The production exceeded expectations 
aroused by previous acquaintance with the 
work of the Berliner Ensemble. The perfect 
craftsmanship was evident in every detail. 
and the simplicity and sumptuousness of the 
stage picture combined to a similar degree. 
Three huge walls, as of burnished old 
copper, made an exact square of the stage; 
the floor was of light grey tiles, again in 
squares, Within this framework were 
placed, or suspended, scenic elements and 
properties, each of which—from Galileo's 
telescope to an ordinary washtub—was a 
work of art. Particularly memorable were 
the lovely models of ships hanging upstage, 
to symbolise the distant port of Venice as 
Galileo first demonstrated his new invention 
to the assembled Senate, and the astral 
heavens (an intricate design of polished 
aluminium) in other scenes. 

Against this wonderful background, the 
actors moved in a harmony of costume no 
less wonderful—delicate purples, greys and 
greens mainly—with exquisite precision. This 
precise, almost choreographic treatment of 
the actors’ movements was at its most 
striking during the scene where the Cardinal 
Inquisitor persuades the Pope that action 
must be taken against Galileo. During the 
whole of this scene, the Pope is being robed 
for an official audience: he remains motion- 
less, except when the robing obliges to raise 
his arms, bow his head, lift his hand to 

(Continued on page 55) 


The closing scene of Massenet’s opera *“‘ Don Quichotte,”’ as presented by the Belgrade National 
Opera Company on the occasion of the inauguration of the Theatre of the Nations on 27th March. 


The picture 


shows the new orchestra pit at the Théftre Sarah-Bernhardt and on stage can be seen Miroslay Cangalovic as 


Don Quichotte and Latko Korosec as Sancho Panza. 


Below right: 


A scene from the Belgrade National Ballet 


Company's production of ** The Miraculous Mandarin’ which followed, and in which Dusanka Sifnios is seen 
in the part of the seductress. 





Three 
distinguished 


restaurants... 





cafe royal 


REGENT STREET Est. 1865 
* 
GRILL ROOM 
World -famous meeting - place 
for writers and artists with its 
gilt-and-plush décor of the gay 
nineties. Open on Sundays 
BRASSERIE 
Lunches dinners theatre-suppers 
a la carte—Music 7.30 p.m. till 
midnight by Henry Zeisel 
BALCONY 
Lunches. In the evenings a 
cold buffet supper and a 
leisurely drink with music 
Tel: WHI 2473 








= . 
lo spiedo 
- la broche 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
Italian Restaurant & Bar 


in a continental setting. 
Open till midnight 
Tel: WHI 5339; 


Te Atungaria 


14-20 LOWER REGENT STREET 
LUNCHEON A LA CARTE 
Dinner supper and dancing in 
London’s gayest restaurant 
till 2 a.m.—Two bands 
Tel: WHI 4222 
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s+ © Gach keeping the character 
by which it is known to every 
lover of good food and wine 


A Jorflés ENTERPRISE 


For lunch dinner and supper, 
the finest Italian food and wines 








LEONTS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 
LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 








Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
RoBIN DOUGLAS, 
Author of **‘Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS :: DINNERS :: SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 


Reservations up to 10.30 p.m 
GERrard 1296 





GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER - THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





SMALL!I INTIMATE! RELAXING! 
With the delightful atmosphere overlooking Soho Square 


THE GAY HUSSAR 


2 GREEK STREET, W.1. 
GER. 0973 











GREAT WALL RESTAURANT 
AUTHENTIC CLASSICAL CHINESE CUISINE 
FULLY LICENSED 
Open 12.00—11 p.m. Sun. 5.30—10.30 
33 OXFORD STREET, W.1. GER 4713 
Near Tottenham Court Road Tube Station 


VISIT OUR GIFT SHOP FOR ORIENTAL 
ORNAMENTS AND BROCADES Etc. 





WE RECOMMEND THESE RESTAURANTS 


54 











Report from Paris (Contd. 

receive the Papal ring. and so on. The 
Inquisitor, too, is motionless within the 
swift movement to and fro of six purple- 
clad acolytes who set about their task with 
positively inhuman ritualistic efficiency and 
devotion. As we watch this ceremonial, it 
suddenly becomes quite clear that Galileo 
must recant or die. From this power there 
is no escape. This is only one scene among 
many in which high tension is generated by 
an oblique, cold, hypnotic process—an 
object-lesson in stagecraft. If Ernst Busch 
has not been singled out (as Galileo) it is 
because his réle, though the most important, 
yet forms part of the pattern, and it is 
surely the highest praise that he does not 
break it. 

The Berliner Ensemble also gave per- 
formances of Mutter Courage (with Helene 
Weigel) which made as deep an impression 
as when first seen on the same stage three 
years ago. These performances formed part 
of a German Month at the “ Théatre des 
Nations when Western Germany—despite 
the withdrawal of a State guarantee on the 
evident grounds of the author's political 
allegiance—will be staging its tribute to 
Brecht in the Bochum Schauspielhaus pro- 
duction of the Dreigroschenoper, presented 
for the first time by his company in Paris. 

Alterations and additions to the advertised 
programme since last month are the follow- 
ing: 6th May: Vittorio Gassman’s 
company from Rome with Oreste by Alfieri. 
Ist June: Oratorio by Rosenthal, libretto by 
Ghelderode (Orchestra and Chorus of French 
Radio). 3rd and 4th June: Opéra de Nancy, 
and Opéra de Marseille, in Le Fou by 
Landowski and La Contrebasse by Henri 
Sauguet. 2ist/24th June: Bucharest 
Marionette Theatre. 25th/28th June: 
Japanese No Theatre, from Tokyo. 2nd/6th 
July: (new dates) O'Neill's Long Day's 
Journey into Night from New York. 
8th/1Sth July: Habimah Theatre, Telaviv, 
in Hadibbuk and Medea. 

From 25th to 29th May delegates of a 
dozen countries have already notified their 
intention of attending the International 
Congress of Theatre Technicians, organised 
by the Theatre of the Nations. This Con- 
gress will discuss the problems of producers 
(or directors), choreographers, artistic 
directors, scene-designers, electricians, com- 
posers of theatre-music, sound engineers, 
theatre architects, scene-builders, stage- 
directors and stage-managers, costumiers, 
wigmakers, make-up men, machinists, 
property-men, electrical workers and stage- 
hands, 








Shakespeare 
Today 


By Margaret Webster 


“ Admirable book; sensible and 
sensitive.” Sir John Gielgud 
“ Humorous theatre-expert, with a 
scholar’s equipment.” 
Emlyn Williams 
** So lively and entertaining.” 
Dame Edith Evans. 18s. 


Shakespeare's 
Plays 
A Commentary 
By M. R. Ridley 


A critical assay by the editor of 
the New Temple Shakespeare for 
students, readers, and playgoers, of 
each of the plays; re-issued after 
being out of print for some years. 
Published by DENT 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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Join Now! 
The Hovenden Theatre Club 
Garrick Yard 
St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 
Covent Garden 0660 
The club that specialises in rare classics and 
first showing of new plays - plays that cannot 
be seen anywhere else, old or new. The only 
Club where members may take part in free 
discussion - and see rehearsals while having a 
drink at the bar. Members 7/6 only 
Licensed small bar open daily 
5.30 - 11 p.m. Sundays until 10 p.m. 
Details of performances advertised in ‘“‘What’s 


Managers and Agents cordially invited to 
performances. 











‘ Chopticks Sir?’ ‘ Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. CER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 11 p.m. daily 
Fully Licensed 











The KEY CLUB 


to GOOD Food 
GOOD Wine and 
GOOD Companionship 
26 FOUBERT’S PLACE, W.1. GERrard 7100 
(behind Liberty's) Membership confined 
to the Theatrical and Associated professions 
Open Daily 12-3, 6-12. Sundays 6-10 
The Food is prepared by Bruce Copp of course 














Festival Calendar, 1957 


ESIDES the Theatre of the Nations in Paris, dis- 

cussed elsewhere, the variety of Festival fare in 
France and other European centres is exceptionally 
large this year. The French centres, most of them 
long established, are within easy reach of Paris by 
air, car, or rail (French Railways are the fastest in 
Europe: the 368-mile journey to Bordeaux, for in- 
stance, takes five hours non-stop). 

One of several first performances this year is at 
Angiers (22nd to 30th June), where Camus’ version of 
Tirso de Molina’s Caballero de Olmedo will be acted 
at the Chateau du Roi René. For the Fourth Drama 
Festival at Bellac, the Barraults pay a tribute to Girau- 
doux in his home-town with a performance of /nter- 
mezzo on 7th July. At Bordeaux (20th May to 2nd 
June) there are the Cuevas Ballet’s world premiére of 
Ibert’s Le Cercle Fantastique, and the Bordeaux Opera's 
of Henri Busser’s revision of Lully’s Armide; and, at 
Epinal, Camus’ new version of Calderon's The Devo- 
tion of the Cross at the Fourth Festival des Images. 

On 15th June Maria Casarés with the T.N.P. creates 
the title réle of Phédre at the Twenty-fifth Strasbourg 
Festival (14th to 26th June), where Pergolesi’s La Serva 
Padrona and Galuppi's J! Filosofo di Campagna will be 
given by an Italian company. Anouilh’s version of 
Twelfth Night is the main attraction at the Royal 
Tower in Toulon (9th July to 3rd August). At Vaison- 
la-Romaine, the Roman Theatre (ist-4th August) will 
be the setting for Michel Small’s The Twelve Labours 
of Hercules and Daudet’s Tartarin de Tarascon. At 
Arles (30th June to 13th July) Aida and The Barber 
of Seville will be given in the Roman Arena, and at 
Aix-en-Provence (10th-3ist July) Figaro and Cosi, with 
Carmen for the first time in neighbouring Tholonet. 
Other dates are Aix-les-Bains (4th International Dance 
Festival: 20th July to 4th August); Besancon (Sth-15th 
September); Lyons (15th June to 4th July); Marseilles 
(3rd-10th July); Menton (2nd-14th August); Prades (15th 
July to ist August); and Vichy (16th June to 15th 
September) which celebrates the 200th anniversary of 
Lafayette’s birth. 

Other European festivals include several world 
Premiéres: at Munich (iith August to 10th September) 
Hindemith’s Harmonie der Welt and at Zurich (31st 
May to 6th July) Schénberge’s Moses und Aron. Here 
Theatre Workshop are presenting Macbeth, besides the 
Royal Ballet, the T.N.P. and Barrault companies, the 
Milan Piccolo, a Gielgud recital, and the Teatro la 
Fenice in Un Ballo and Fanciulla del West. At 
Salzburg (27th July to 31st August) it is Liebermann’s 
Schule der Frauen, and at Schwetzingen (9th May to 
2nd June) Egk’s Der Revisor, in the famous Baroque 
theatre. At the 20th May Music Festival in Florence 
(9th May to 2nd July) Rossini’s forgotten La Donna 
del Lago is being revived, together with works by 
Cherubini, Perosi, Monteverdi, Malipiero, Wagner and 
Janacek. 

The dates of the principal remaining Festivals (with 
highlights) are as follows: Bayreuth (23rd July to 25th 
August) Tristan und Isolde. Berlin (22nd September 
to 8th October). Bad Hersfeld (29th June to 28th 
July). Recklinghausen (12th June to 27th July) Anti- 
gone. Wiesbaden (2nd to 30th May) Griindgens in 
Faust I, San Carlo, Netherlands, Belgrade and Berlin 
Comic Operas, and Piscator’s Requiem for a Nun. 
Bregenz (19th July to 18th August) Zar und Zimmer- 
man. Vienna (ist to 23rd June) Copenhagen Royal, 
Finnish National, and Stratford Theatres (with Titus). 
Lucerne (17th August to 7th September). Dubrovnik 
(ist July to 3lst August). Granada (24th June to 4th 
July). Santander (27th July to 8th August). Verona 
(18th July to 24th August) Opera in the Roman Arena. 
Perugia (20th September to 2nd October). Holland 
Festival (1Sth June to 15th July) for which Peter 
Potter produces The Rake’s Progress (Stravinsky) with 
décor by Kenneth Green. 

The first Dublin Festival (22nd April to 26th May) 
features the Royal Ballet, Italian opera, the T.N.P., 
and Irish plays by O'’Casey, Synge, Yeats, and John- 
ston. Details of Edinburgh (i8th August to 7th 
September) and Pitlochry (20th April to Sth October) 
were given last month. Glyndebourne (ilth June to 
13th August) are reviving L’Italiana in Algieri and Der 
Schauspieldirektor. Other British Festivals include: 
Aldeburgh (14th to 16th June). Chester (15th to 27th 
July) Miracle Plays (first periormed A.D. 1327). York 
(23rd June to 14th July) Mystery Plays (first performed 
A.D. 1350), and Brecht’s Caucasian Chalk Circle 


(R.A.D.A. players). Finally the Theater am Kurfiir- 
stendam, Berlin, visits London's Sadler's Wells Theatre 
from 17th to 22nd June with three plays by Biichner 
and Strindberg 


Whispers from the Wings ‘07d. 

came to London from Broadway to super- 
vise the Coliseum production he considered 
Bill Kerr a likely candidate for the part of 
the Devil. After confirming that he was 
physically suitable, he suggested Mr. Kerr 
should return in a fortnight when a number 
of well-known actors would be auditioned 
and a final choice made. 

Everything depended upon that fortnight. 
How could he best employ his time before 
this bid for West End stardom? He had 
a brainwave and decided to take the big- 
gest gamble of his life. He would spend 
his savings by flying to New York to see 
the Broadway production, running at the 
46th Street Theatre. He went for five days 
and concentrated on the Devil’s performance 
with the eye of an eagle. Not a nuance 
was missed and by the time he was called 
to the Coliseum for the audition his big 
number was polished with a brilliance that 
blinded and eclipsed his competitors. The 
producer considered himself very fortunate 
to have discovered an actor who seemed to 
have an uncanny grasp of the part—and so 


Mr. Kerr got the job and won his West 
End laurels on the opening night. * 





NEW “DEANE’S” 
NOW READY 


FULL LENGTH AND ONE ACT 


full information from 


31 Museum St, London WC1 
Tel: MUSeum 3183 LANgham 7111 











OR SALE.—72 copies of Theatre World, May 1950- 
Dec. 1956. Excellent condition.—Offers to Box 558. 
IGHLY RECOMMENDED Residential Nursery 
and Pre-preparatory School for 0 to 8-year-olds. 
Prospectus from: Matron, The Hall, Headcorn, Kent. 
Tel: Headcorn 352. 
[_EATHERHEAD REPERTORY THEATRE, Surrey, 
and Studio Theatre, Kensington, Summer Drama 
Schools. Ist July -3ist August. 7 or 10 days. One 
Evening School (Monday-Friday). £4 4s. to £7 7s. 
Director: Marian Naylor. Professional Stage Staff. 
Stimulating and interesting Courses for beginners and 
more advanced students. Sylilabuses: Registrar: Mrs. 
O. Sanson, 6 The Keir, Westside, Wimbledon Com- 
mon, S.W.19 
SIRIS REPERTORY COMPANY.—Vacancy for 
girl 19-30. Shakespeare and modern tour. Must 
be quick study.—Letters to: Long House, Willersey, 
Broadway, Worcs. 








Available for Amateur 
PLAYS Production include :— 
FOR PETE’S SAKE 
A family comedy by Leslie Sands 


(author of “Beside the Seaside’) | 
+ RELUCTANT EROES M A & A Z ‘ N E 
by ‘Colin Morris ath @@e* Each issue brings the 
8 m., ., 2 sets, co i 
Pg Bae mplete script of a current 


N. C. Hunter’s brilliant success stage hit... 
6 m., 4 f., 2 sets, 8s. 6d. PLU news of theatre 
= ged — throughout the 
Si Ch on tt world—articles by and about 
% Single copies of all Plays sent on approyal x | | leading theatre personalities. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Copies of Peter Ustinov’s sensational suc- £2,176: 1 yr... £5.76, 2° yee. 
cts WoW ANE ANB LET xe Newlon | | £180 3 yee 
NOT “available for Pr omateur production SEND ORDERS TO 
Send for Full Catalogue (Od. post free Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD Cannon House, Macklin St. 


Ascot House, 52 Dean Street, London, W.1 London WC 2 
Gerrard 3822/3 





























. IF you want to meet The Boy Friend 

F R E N . H S Under Milk Wood on the Night of the 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS Fourth, you can’t be late again 

Established 1830 because of the time it takes to 

sciacs deca alieenaee remove your greasepaint. 
' oi Crowe’s Cremine will get that 
s the quarterly review that brings you the 2 . 
latest news about all our new plays, and cloying paint off in a moment. It 
gives interesting information about plays to is ° 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on liquefies the paint and leaves the 

a eee skin clean and soft for everyday 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD = “$2.82 | | make-up. 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 In 4/11 tins or 2 9 tubes from Frizells, 1 Cranbourn St., 
London W.C.2 and all good Chemists and Stores. 








Webber - Douglas School EVANS PLAYS 
OF SINGING AND | 
DRAMATIC ART LTD THE ART OF LIVING 


aS: lll 22 2m. 2f. 6s. Owen Holder 
Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS LUCKY STRIKE 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 8m. 3f. 6s. Michael Brett 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN ‘ se ys a = 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT ee ere ee 
APPLY SECRETARY Full list on application to the publishers 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 EVANS BROS. Russell Sq. WC1 


(FREmantle 2958) 











THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
a. Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lynn (of the 
* FOR BOOK S*® Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 


INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING. 
Famed Centre for Theatrical Books SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING. 

119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 

Gerrard 5660 - Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel: Hove 33587 
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ROCKLIFF 


BOOKS THAT REALLY HELP YOU 
PRACTICAL 


DESIGNING AND PAINTING SCENERY FOR THE THEATRE 
(2nd imp.) by Harald Melvill 21s. 
THEATRECRAFT—The A to Z of SHOW BUSINESS (2nd imp.) 
by Harald Melvill 21s. 
THE MAGIC OF MAKE-UP by Harald Melvill 15s. net 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE YOUNG ACTOR— 
A Guide to Production by Guy Boas 16s. 
HAMLET THROUGH THE AGES 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 35s. 
THEATRICAL COMPANION TO SHAW 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 5Os. 
THEATRICAL COMPANION TO MAUGHAM 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 42s. 
THE MUSIC IN ENGLISH DRAMA from Shakespeare to Purcell 
by J. S. Manifold 21s. 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERA by Audrey Williamson 12s. 6d. 


STIMULATING 


REFLECTIONS ON THE THEATRE by Jean-Louis Barrault 12s. 6d. 
HARLEY GRANVILLE BARKER by J. C. Purdom 30s. net 


TOPICAL 


EMLYN WILLIAMS by Richard Findlater 15s. net 

MARGARET RUTHERFORD by Eric Keown 15s. net 

TRENDS IN 20th CENTURY DRAMA by Frederick Lumley 30s. net 
CONTEMPORARY THEATRE by Audrey Williamson 25s. net 
THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL No. 7 by Frances Stephens 21s. net 


CRITICAL 


JAMES BRIDIE and his Theatre by Winifred Bannister 25s. net 
THEATRE OF TWO DECADES by Audrey Williamson 12s. 6d. net 
OLD VIC DRAMA (3rd imp.) by Audrey Williamson 15s. net 
MELODRAMA—Pilots that thrilled by M. Wilson Disher 25s. net 
THE THEME OF BEATRICE IN THE PLAYS OF CLAUDEL 

by E. Beaumont 15s. net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 
LIST FROM: ROCKLIFF, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON 





